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Ideas for May Sermons 
By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Our Land and Our Lady will again 
be the theme of many sermons this 
wartime May. It is true that eighty 
million Americans, including Madonna 
collectors, know as little about Mary as 
did the Indians before the arrival of 
Columbus. But the Catholics of 
America, now and for centuries past, 
have woven a golden thread of devo- 
tion to Mary into the fabric of their 
lives. Consequently, a solid base of 
historical fact justifies a preacher in 
linking together the names of Mary 
and America. 


In 1846, the Council of Baltimore 
chose the Blessed Virgin under the 
title of her Immaculate Conception as 
the Patroness of the United States of 
America. It was a happy choice. The 
men on the Santa Maria had sung the 
Salve Regina as they sailed with 
Columbus on their stormy voyage. 
After them came hundreds of mission- 
aries, traversing America from the 
coldest regions of Canada to the sun- 
niest gardens of Mexico. Towns, 
rivers, lakes and mountains innumer- 
able they named and dedicated in 
honor of the Mother of God. Chesa- 
peake Bay was originally St. Mary’s 
Bay; the Mississippi was originally 
christened by Marquette the River of 
the Immaculate Conception. 


Our Lady of America 


Even to-day a railroad time-table 
for the Southwest reads like a Litany 
of Our Lady. But, for the most part, 
the beautiful Marian names have been 
replaced by ugly English or Indian 
names: Notre Dame and Nuestra 
Madre have become Hog Centre and 
Punkamunk. The change of: names 
has not, however, erased the tradition 
of devotion to Our Lady. Fervent and 
deep it remains among us. 

But what of our non-Catholic 
friends? Is there any hope that they 
will come to know the Mother of God 
as we know her? I think there is one 
trait of the American character that 
renders it peculiarly sensitive to the 
appeal of the Blessed Mother. It is 
the American’s reverence for mother- 
hood. The hardest and toughest G. I. 
Joe will spend his last cent to buy a 
present for his mother. 

We have seen a hundred ideals totter 
under the attacks of cynics and icono- 
clasts in the last quarter-century: 
purity, honor, religion. But who ever 
throws mud at motherhood? Even 
the archcynic Mencken said: ‘“There 
should be no Mother’s Day; every day 
should be mother’s day.’’ The ever- 


lasting urge to shatter the old loyalties 
has tampered with all ideals but one— 
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motherhood. To transfer and trans- 
late this natural reverence for one’s 
own mother into devotion to the 
Mother of God is a big task. But the 
soft spot is there to play upon. It 
seems very probable that the grace of 
God will enter more easily there than 
in other phases of the American char- 
acter. 
Mary’s Humility—and Christ’s 

The humility of Mary is also an apt 
theme for a May sermon. The poem- 
title “‘A Woman Wrapped in Silence” 
is a terse and eloquent description of 
Our Lady. Humility clothes her like 
a garment in the New Testament. In 
fact, she is buried in such deep obscu- 
rity that certain heretics regarded it as 
a sign of the insignificance and the un- 
importance of Mary in the life of Our 
Lord. After the account of the 
Nativity, she seems to be out of sight 
and out of mind of the inspired auth- 
ors. 

This obscurity is perfectly natural 
evidence of her humility. Scripture says 
that she “brought forth her Son, the 
first-born.”” Need any more be said? 
She is the Mother of God! That is 
the most tremendous tribute that 
Scripture could pay to any woman. 
After that is said, she can hide in the 
shadow of her Son’s greatness! Yes, 
and listen to the compliments that are 
paid to Mary of Bethany—to Mary 
Magdalen. 

“‘Like Son, like Mother.’’ Consider 
the humility of Christ in the Eucha- 
rist. Broadway at night is noise, 
glitter, extravagance—but just step 
out of the glare of the Great White 
Way and into St. Malachy’s Chapel. 
You will find no theatrical display in 
the dim, flickering light of the sanc- 
tuary lamp, or in the silence that sur- 
rounds the Eucharistic Presence. Hid- 


den He is—His humanity as well as 
divinity. Should we expect to find His 
Mother in the spotlight, advertising 
herself in the pages of Scripture? 


Mary’s Sorrows—and Ours 


The Sorrows of the Blessed Mother 
can make a very timely sermon subject. 
Surely the Mother of Sorrows at the 
foot of the Cross is a pitiful human 
figure. To the mothers of the war 
dead and wounded she is the very 
heart of pity. She knows so well the 
desolation of dark hours, the hot tears 
of anguish, the bitter paralyzing help- 
lessness of a mother while her son 
suffers and dies. She has been in pre- 
cisely the same situation as theirs: 
her heart, stabbed with seven swords, 
is the tender refuge of all gold-star 
mothers. Over the graves at Tarawa 
is the epitaph: 

The winds for their watcher, the 

waves for their shroud; 

Where palm and pandanus shall 


whisper forever 
A requiem fitting for heroes so proud. 


Painfully beautiful lines—but can they 
give to an aching mother-heart the 
solace of the Stabat Mater? 


‘Cause of Our Joy’’ 


Sombre are the shadows that lie 
across the future. We think of Yalta 
and its portent of wars in germ, of the 
Japanese campaign, of the hunger and 
chaos that will stalk the world for years 
to come. To pierce the cloud of fierce 
and bitter fears, why not speak of the 
Joys of Mary? We need to be at peace 
in the center of our souls if we hope to 
ride the wild horses of to-morrow. 
Peace, serene and bright, was at the 
core of Mary’s heart because she never 
lost faith in her Son’s divinity. 

One of the great windows in Canter- 
bury Cathedral commemorated the 
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Joys of Mary. It was demolished at 
the time of the Reformation when 
Merrie England began to lose its title 
‘‘Merrie’’ and sad-eyed heretics draped 
the land in gloom. We call Mary the 
Cause of Our Joy because. she brought 
our joy into the world on the first 
Christmas. The message of the Angel 
was: ‘Fear not, for behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy... .” In 
anticipation of the great event Mary 
had sung the Magnificat, a song of 
joy: ‘‘My soul doth magnify the 
Lord. And my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour.’”’ She could exult 
because of her Immaculate Conception. 
Pope Pius XI said: “Sin maketh 
peoples miserable.” But Mary had 
no sense of guilt to trouble her, no 
pangs of contrition, no sting of re- 
morse. 

Even death, an unpleasant prospect 
for so many, was a far-from-ghastly 
moment for her. She had committed 
no sin, and therefore had no need to 
pay its penalty of physical corruption. 
And what a host of happy memories 
she could review in panorama as she 
waited for the angel of death—world- 
shaking, exalted moments like the 
smile of God upon her at the Annun- 
ciation and the starry night at Bethle- 
hem! 


The Eighth Capital Sin 


St. Columbanus once built a log- 
cabin shrine in honor of Our Lady. 
Pilgrims went there to be relieved of 
sadness. Our people to-day need to 
be relieved of the heavy burden of 
sadness that weighs upon them. There 
is no gloom like the gloom of disillu- 
sionment, and that bitter poison is 
paralyzing so many to-day. To think 
of all the human life, all the sacrifice 
and pain and courage spent to fight 
this war—and to feel that all has been 


in vain. That mood, if unchecked, 
will destroy all belief in all ideals, in 
anything higher than food, sex and 
comfort. Sermons on the Joys of 
Mary will help our people to recover 
some of the joy that Our Lord prom- 
ised to His Christians. The early 
Christians regarded sadness as a capi- 
tal sin. Would it not be wise for us to 
return to the original list of eight 
capital sins in order properly to em- 
phasize the dangers of gloom and 
melancholy? 

The Rev. R. Anderson Jardine, who 
married the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor, sponsored a “superduper”’ 
religious motion-picture in 1940. He 
conducted tests in large cities in an 
attempt to discover ‘‘Miss Spiritual 
America’”’ who would carry the lead- 
ing réle. His criterion of religiosity 
was this: “Which girl has the most 
sadness in her face?’”’ In other words, 
sanctity is marked by a hanging jaw 
and drooping eye. Hardly the Catho- 
lic criterion! We remember that Our 
Lord said something about looking 
gloomy like the hypocrites. Must we 
suppose that Mary, in a funereal tone, 
asked her Son to perform the miracle 
at Cana? To provide wine so that the 
unholy merriment could continue? 
Not until the Church adds the title 
of “Cause of Our Gloom” to the 
Litany of Loreto will we picture Mary 
as the Mother of Melancholy. 

In earlier times, heretics would 
babble of Mariolatry. They found 
hidden horrors in the name of Mary, 
“as wasps find poison in the sweetest 
flowers.” We had divinized a woman 


and made a graven image, bowing 
down before it in adoration. They 
would put her in her place, so they 
said. To-day there is in our country 
very little active antipathy to Our 
Blessed Mother, but there is ignorance 
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and unconscious neglect. And occa- 
sionally there is even among the faith- 
ful an attitude that harbors a little 
heretical devil. It is the state of mind 
of those Catholics who speak about 
going directly to God without stopping 
short by way of the intercession of 
Mary. 


Son and Mother in Christian Devotion 


Cardinal Newman! shows how dan- 
gerous throughout history has been 
any attempt to eliminate the venera- 
tion of Mary. Those sects that have 
dispensed with devotion to her have 
ended up by renouncing devotion to 
her Son. 


“The regard for His glory which 
was professed in that keen jealousy 
of her exaltation, has not been sup- 
ported by the event. They who 
were accused of worshipping a 
creature in His stead, still worship 
Him; their accusers, who hoped to 
worship Him so purely, they, wher- 
ever obstacles to the development 
have been removed, have ceased to 
worship Him altogether.’ 


In Christian devotion Mother and 
Son are inseparable—as they are in 
Christian art, as they were in life. 
Ben Jonson said of Shakespeare: “I 
loved the man and do honor his mem- 
ory, on this side idolatry, as much as 
any.”’ When we invoke Mary as the 
Mother of God, we steer to the far- 
thest point this side of idolatry. Be- 
cause any mother’s glory is in her 
child, we cannot, short of adoration, 
overpraise the Mother of Christ. But 
if we ignore her in our prayers, we are 
acting as though her Son were not 
divine. 

Even in the life of Christ in the 
Eucharist, there is an undefinable 


bond of union between Son and 


1 John H. Newman, “Essay on Develop- 
ment”’ (Longmans Green & Co., 1890), p. 426. 


Mother. Preachers must, of course, 
guard against extravagance in describ- 
ing this veiled and unpublished in- 
timacy. One over-devout client of 
Mary delivered, a few years ago, a 
pretty sermonette in which he said 
that Mary’s flesh is present in the 
Blessed Sacrament. That notion, of 
course, was condemned long since; 
when Mary gave flesh to Christ, it 
ceased to be hers. 


Mary and the Eucharist 


Yet, there is some mysterious bond 
between Jesus and Mary in the 
Eucharist, and it is at least a bond of 
prayer. Mauriac in ‘The Eucharist” 
notices the number of miracles that 
happen at Lourdes at the time of the 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament. 
The case of Gabriel Gargam is in point: 
this victim of a railroad wreck, a living 
skeleton, paralyzed, speechless, was 
lowered into the baths and nothing 
happened. But when the Blessed 
Sacrament passed his cot that after- 
noon, he stood up, walked and spoke, 
to the amazement of the thousands 
present. We can imagine how intense 
was the prayer of Mary to her Son at 
the moment of receiving Communion, 
doubtless from the hands of St. John. 
It is inconceivable that she now has 
lost her interest in her Son’s sacramen- 
tal presence. Forever she will adore 
and love Him in the mystery of Corpus 
Christi. And that is why so many 
miracles occur at her greatest shrine 
precisely at the moment of the Pro- 
cession. 

There are strange parallels between 
the moments of Mary’s earthly life 
and moments of His Eucharistic life. 
These parallels prove nothing. Maybe 
they are fanciful, perhaps whimsical, 
but surely it is reverent for the 
preacher of a devotional sermon to see 
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these parallels as symbols? of the 
union of Mother and Son. At the 
Annunciation, Mary said a few words 
and the Word became flesh; at the 
Consecration of the Mass, the priest 
says a few words and the Word be- 
comes flesh. For nine months in her 
womb Christ’s humanity as well as 
His divinity lay hidden; in the Eucha- 
rist, in the womb of the appearances of 
bread and wine, His humanity and 
divinity are likewise hidden. On the 
starry night at Bethlehem, Mary 
brought forth her first-born Son, 
wrapped Him up in swaddling clothes, 
and laid Him in a manger. At the 
moment of Consecration, the priest 
genuflects in adoration of the new- 
born Christ as the shepherds genu- 
flected in the stable; he lays down the 
Body of Christ on the white corporal 
as Mary wrapped the Infant in white 
swaddling clothes. 

Mary fled with the Infant into 
Egypt to escape from the bloody hands 
of a godless ruler. How many times in 
the last few years priests have played 
the same réle! How often they have 
had to take the Body of Christ from 
tabernacles in Germany and the Orient 
to avoid desecration at the hands of 
the Nazis and Japs! Indefinitely we 
could continue to discern reflections of 
a union between Mary and Christ in 
the Eucharist. Maybe, it is no more 
than a union of prayer, but that is 
much. When we pray to Christ in the 
tabernacle, we know that we do not 
pray alone; we pray along with Our 
Lady. 


Non-Catholics on Prayer to Mary 


If there are non-Catholics in our 
Maytime audience, we might do well 


2 Cfr. J. 


B. Scheurer, “Sermons on the 
Blessed Sacrament’? (Benziger Brothers), 
Sermon 21. 





to awaken them to the warmth and 
beauty of devotion to Mary. Witbout 
her, religion is formal and austere. 
The non-Catholic Henry Adams would 
gladly have exchanged the dynamo- 
dominated modern world for the ages 
of faith when the Virgin watched over 
the world. Then everyman felt he 
had a mother in the skies. She was on 
the lips of every travelling singer, on 
the canvas of every painter, in the 
niche of every wayside shrine. Adams 
in his poignant “Prayer to the Virgin 
of Chartres’ tells how his forefathers 
broke her statue, and then proceeded 
to dethrone God Himself, but now 
‘‘ |. . weak, weary, sore in heart, I ask 
your help... .” 

Many other masters of English 
literature betray in their writings a 
deep longing for the devotion to Mary 
so bitterly hated by their forbears. 
Wordsworth’s “‘tainted Nature’s soli- 
tary boast’’ has borne witness to his 
admiration for the Catholic devotion. 
And it is obvious in Charles Lamb’s 
little poem called “‘Aspiration’’: 


Lady most perfect, when thy sinless 
face 

Men look upon, they wish to be 

A Catholic, Madonna fair, to wor- 
ship thee. 


No psychiatrist is needed to dis- 
cover the meaning and the cause of 
Charles Dickens’ ‘“‘Dream of the Ma- 
donna.” He realized the frigidity of 
his sect and his heart-hunger for some- 
thing that would satisfy him in religion 
expressed itself in a dream.* On a 
certain night in September, 1844, after 
many hours of rheumatic pain, he fell 
asleep. He dreamt that he was 
visited by a spirit. “It wore a blue 
drapery, as the Madonna might in a 
picture by Raphael.... I was not at 


3 Alfred Noyes, ‘“‘Pageant of Letters” 
(Sheed and Ward, 1940), p. 188, 
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all afraid, but in a great delight... .” 
He felt that the spirit was full of com- 
passion and sorrow for him, arid in an 
agony of entreaty he asked: 


“What is the true religion? As it 
paused a moment without replying, 
I said ‘Good God,’ in such an agony 
of haste, lest it should go away! 
You think, as I do, that the Form 
of religion does not so greatly mat- 
ter, if we try to do good? Or. 
perhaps the Roman Catholic is the 
best?... ‘For YOU,’ said the spirit, 
full of such heavenly tenderness for 
me that I felt as if my heart would 
break, ‘for YOU it is the best!’ ” 


Dickens closes his account of the 
dream with the searching question: 
“I wonder whether I should regard it 
as a dream, or an actual vision?” 
Alfred Noyes seems to think that it was 
the Blessed Mother who appeared to 
Dickens. Certainly at the very least, 
it is evident that the dream betrays a 
psychological state of dissatisfaction 
with a joyless and grave religion. 


Faith in Mary the Badge of Orthodoxy 


For apologetic purposes in a sermon, 
we might contrast the beautiful human- 
ness of the Hail Holy Queen with a non- 
Catholic prayer or sermon. Take, for 
instance, the following excerpt from 
the sermon of a famous divine: 


“In thinking, as well as in acting, 
accustom yourselves to look up with 
reverence to that piercing eye of 
divine observation, which never 
slumbers nor sleeps. Behold a pen 
always writing over your head, and 
making up that great record of your 





thoughts, words and actions, from 
which at last you are to be judged.”’ 


Turn from this picture of the Divine 
Magistrate and his awful eye to the 
vision of a merciful Mother in the 
skies: 

“Hail Holy Queen, Mother of 
Mercy, Our Life, Our Sweetness and 
Our Hope. ... To thee do we send 
up our sighs, mourning and weeping 
in this valley of tears. Turn then, 


most gracious Advocate, thine eyes 
of mercy towards us... .” 


What a world of difference between 
the two! One is a profession of faith 
in a God who demands an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth; the other, 
in a God who is Christ Our Brother 
and who will listen to the pleas of Our 
Mother Mary. 

Simple faith in Mary, the Mother of 
God, is the badge of orthodoxy and the 
solace of dark hours. These fervorinos 
that we préach in the Month of May 
are not paper rosettes; they are the 
firm fruit of our own spiritual life and 
the strong nourishment of the life of 
the laity. As Pasteur hoped for the 
simple faith of a Breton peasant, so 
may we hope that under all our book- 
wisdom is a simple and sincere devo- 
tion to Mary—as genuine as the faith 
of the old mother of Francois Villon 
(in “If I Were King’’): 

I cannot write, I cannot read; 

I am a woman, poor and old. 

But in the church when I behold 

The gates of Paradise, I cry— 


Woman to woman—Make me bold 
In thy belief to live and die. 























Approach to Judaism 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


One of the many differences be- 
tween the Church of to-day and that 
of Primitive Christianity will be found 
in the forward-looking character of the 
latter. In St. Paul’s Epistles the 
emphasis is on the building up of what 
was then a very elementary structure. 
The Apostle is more conscious of the 
work to be accomplished than of that 
which had been achieved. Through- 
out the Acts of the Apostles it is the 
spirit of youth which prevails. Large 
horizons beckon torward the eager 
messengers of the Gospel; labors that 
tax their strength to the utmost pre- 
occupy those responsible for the pastor- 
ate of the little groups already estab- 
lished. It is springtime. The sap is 
rising. It is the newness of the life 
that has come to them which fills the 
minds of this first generation. | 

Neither the coming of the Messiah 
nor His Resurrection and Ascension 
satisfy the Messianic consciousness of 
the pioneers. They are not resting on 
the Revelation that has been made, 
sublime though this is, but are filled 
with hopes of Christ’s second coming. 
The atmosphere is friendly to apoca- 
lyptic vision. Every day that dawns 
holds incalculable possibilities. The 
clouds take strange shapes that awaken 
the imagination. In the sound of the 
wind is the suggestion of a Power that 
could tumble the mighty Empire of 
Rome to the ground in ruins. 

To-day our emphasis is on the antiq- 
uity of the Church and its stability. 
We point with pride to its weathering 
of the centuries, to the changelessness 


of its Creed, to its static order in a 
restless age. Surrounded by enemies 
even more dangerous than those of the 
past, even if they should-not have re- 
course to stake and dungeon, we find it 
difficult to‘resist a mood of wearisome- 
ness. It becomes hard to rouse cor- 
porate enthusiasm for any large enter- 
prise such as stirred Christendom and 
rallied it for successive Crusades. To 
compare with that movement the dis- 
appointing reaction to Pius XI’s at- 
tempt to launch the apostolate of the 
laity in a mighty effort for the Chris- 
tianization of the civilized world 
would be ludicrous. 


Paradox in Modern Attitude 


What is the cause of this difference? 
The answer takes the form of a star- 
tling paradox: we lack the spirit of 
youth because we are not sufficiently 
aware of our antiquity. If we examine 
more closely the contrast between 
Primitive Christianity and the modern 
Church, we shall find that, if the 
former was more conscious of the fu- 
ture, it was also more conscious of a 
past that we seem to have almost for- 
gotten. When St. Paul welcomed 
Gentile converts, he bade them re- 
member that they were built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Proph- 
ets. They had .been integrated with 
ancient Israel, and were therefore 
members of an aristocracy that ran 
right back to Abraham. We shall find 
everywhere in the New Testament a 
much greater realization of the con- 
tinuity which links together the old 
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and new order than we possess. The 
Messianic title given Our Lord is only 
one among many witnesses to that 
fact. Even the fierce opposition of the. 
synagogue which Paul had to face 
argues a close relationship between 
Christianity and Judaism. For a 
while, and until the distinction became 
clearer, the pagan world saw no differ- 
ence between Christian and Jew. Such 
writings as the Epistle to the Romans 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews could 
have been addressed only to communi- 
ties that were acutely aware of the 
connection. And this connection, it 
is obvious, is not only historical but 
spiritual; that is to say, the Gospel 
preached by the Apostles was the ful- 
fillment of Israel’s faith, and only as 
such could be rightly understood. In 
order to instruct the Gentiles it was 
necessary to tell them what the 
Prophets and Psalmist had said about 
the Coming One. The Incarnation 
was not merely a fresh beginning; it 
was the climax of an age-long process. 
Addressing a gathering of Jews, Car- 
dinal Manning said: “I should not 
understand my own religion, had I no 
reverence for yours.” 


Link between Church and Israel 
Obscured 


But of this continuity we have, to a 
very large extent, lost sight. The 
Church has been so long and so closely 
identified with the West that it has 
taken the color of its surroundings, 
and this has obscured the original 
foundations. Christianity has come 
to us in the terms-of Greek meta- 
physics and Latin legalism so that 
characteristics inherited from Israel 
have been by these later additions 
overlaid. Indeed, one can detect at 
times a deliberate attempt to repudiate 
the Oriental origins of our religion. 


Hitler’s anti-semitism has been able 
to avail itself of a European exclusive- 
ness which has been manifested spo- 
radically within Catholic circles. The 
pride in the Roman Empire which the 
converted barbarians showed when, in 
becoming Christians, they became also 
citizens of the imperial society, has 
had lasting effects. So, too, has the 
revival of interest in Greek culture 
at the Renaissance. The pride of the 
West in its native traditions—legiti- 
mate enough if kept in its place—has 
been allowed to display a narrow jeal- 
ousy which has made the term ‘“‘Orien- 
tal” one of reproach. It was not 
without reason that Disraeli, Jewish- 
born British Premier, protested: ‘In 
all these Church discussions, we are 
apt to forget that the second Testa- 
ment is avowedly only a supplement. 
Jehovah-Jesus came to complete the 
‘law and the prophets.’ Christianity 
is completed Judaism, or it is nothing. 
Christianity is incomprehensible with- 
out Judaism, as Judaism is incomplete 
without Christianity. What has Rome 
to do with its completion; what with 
its commencement? The law was not 
thundered forth from the Capitolonian 
mount; the divine atonement was not 
fulfilled upon Mount Sacer.”’ 


Effects of Our Forgetfulness 


The effects of this forgetfulness have 
been disastrous, and go far té explain 
those characteristics in modern Ca- 
tholicism to which reference has been 
made. The Messianic outlook and 
apocalyptic mood are heritages from 
the Prophets of Israel. It is from this 
same source that we receive the tradi- 
tion of a God who manifests Himself 
in history as a power working in, 
through and for man. The dynamism 
of Christianity, humanly speaking, is 
of Jewish origin; as Professor Mac- 
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murray has made abundantly clear in 
“The Clue to History,’”’ both the Latin 
and the Greek mentality lacked the 
conception of progress and were in- 
trinsically static. Neither the legal 
nor the metaphysical mentality can 
supply that which was derived from 
the Hebrew conception of a God whose 
creative action in time and space is 
the mainspring of history. Its effect 
on the Jewish character can be seen. 
Maritain defines as the vocation of 
Israel ‘‘the task of earthly activization 
of the mass of the world. Israel, which 
is not of the world, is to be found at the 
very heart of the world’s structure, 
stimulating it, exasperating it, moving 
it. Like an alien body, like an activat- 
ing leaven injected into the mass, it 
gives the world no peace, it bars slum- 
ber, it teaches the world to be dis- 
contented and restless as long as the 
world has not God; it stimulates the 
movement of history.” Our Lord’s 
parables of the yeast and the mustard- 
seed give us the supernatural version 
of this characteristic. And it was 
from this Hebraic source that the 
Primitive Church derived the natural 
characterisitc which He supernatural- 
ized. ; 

Thus, we reach the paradoxical con- 
clusion already stated: it was because 
the first generation of Christians looked 
back to the Hebrew past that they 
looked forward, possessed the Messi- 
anic consciousness, and were apoca- 
lyptic-minded. 


Perverted Forms of Messianism 


We can now understand how it is 
that, for the lack of these qualities, 
modern Christianity has provoked 
opposition in the form of movements 
that attempt, on the natural plane, to 
supply its deficiences. Consider, first 
of all, the case of Marxism! 





Speaking of the Jews in ‘The 
Meaning of History,’’ the Russian 
philosopher, Berdyaev, says: ‘Their 
spirit, although based upon that of the 
Ancient Testament, evolves in the 
nineteenth and. twentieth centuries a 
distorted and perverted form of Mes- 
sianism, that which expects the com- 
ing of another Messiah following the 
repudiation of the true one. It is still 
animated by the aspiration towards 
the future by the stubborn and per- 
sistent demand that the future should 
bring with it an all-resolving truth 
and justice on earth, in the name of 
which the Jewish people is prepared 
to declare war on all historical tradi- 
tions, sacraments and associations... . 
Marxian Socialism, emerging from an 
entirely new historical background, 
reiterates the demand for earthly 
bliss. It is true that, superficially, 
the Marxist doctrine breaks away from 
the Jewish religious traditions and 
rebels against every sacred principle; 
but in reality the Messianic idea of the 
Jews as God’s chosen people is trans- 
ferred to a class, namely, the pro- 
letariat. The working class now be- 
comes the new Israel, God’s chosen 
people, destined to emancipate and 
save the world. All the characteristics 
of Jewish Messianism are applied to 
this class. The same drama, passion 
and impatience which had character- 
ized Israel, the people of God, are here 
manifest.”’ 

Hitler, it would seem, adopted in 
his own way that policy which, in a 
very different manner, it may be the 
business of the Church to adopt. In 
the interests of Germany he borrowed 
the race-consciousness and Messianism 
of the Jews whom, on that very ac- 
count, he persecuted. He saw the 
antagonism between the Hebrew mind 
and Aryanism. He knew that this 
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Hebrew mind is destructive of Euro- 
pean claims to priority—that, if it 
gains the upper hand, the West must 
be content with second place. And he 
carried out his design of defeating this 
rival, not alone by the negative process 
indicated by his concentration camps, 
but by the more positive method of 
borrowing from this formidable rival 
those features which make it success- 
ful. He thus adopted the réle of a 
divinely commissioned Messiah, and 
in this capacity dynamized his nation, 
indoctrinating it with the view that it 
was the Chosen People whose lot it was 
to subjugate the world. 

These two movements—Commu- 
nism and Nazism—could not have come 
into being if the modern world had not 
_ stood in need of something to overcome 
the legalism and intellectualism from 
which the West was dying, which a 
Christianity that had largely lost its 
Hebraic character was unable to 


supply. 


Challenging Perverted Forms of 
Hebraism 


But the Church can do legitimately 
what Marx and Hitler could effect only 
by a perverted form of Hebraism. As 
the true heir to the Israel of God and 
being built upon the foundations laid 
in Hebrew history, the Church has the 
right and the duty to demonstrate its 
possession of this heritage. In develop- 
ing a dynamic, Messianic and apoca- 
lyptic consciousness and thereby bring- 
ing into subjection the elements bor- 
rowed from paganism, the Church will 
be doing no more than falling back on 
its own reserves. Such a movement 


would imply no borrowing from alien 
sources; there would be no need to go 
outside the deposit bequeathed it; 
none could charge it with effecting 
changes inconsistent with its original 


vocation or of amending its creed for 
opportunist reasons. It would be 
doing no more than acting up to its 
character as the New Israel. 

If a development of this kind were 
to take place, it would do three things: 
it would provide a substitute for the 
movements which do but caricature 
Hebraism. It would make possible a 
closer understanding between all the 
different sections into which Christen- 
dom is divided on the basis of acknowl- 
edging their common interest in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It would equip 
itself for that apostolate to the Jews 
which is its final task in this world, 
and the triumph of which will inaugu- 
rate the final age. 

To the first of these we have already 
alluded. It should indeed be obvious 
that, possessing the divine original of 
that of which Marxism and Nazism 
are caricatures, there rests upon us 
the obligation to reproduce that origi- 
nal. Only ‘so can the caricatures be 
discredited. Liberalism may for a 
while hold the field against the new 
ideologies, but, sooner or later, the 
craving for some powerful activating 
agent will have to be satisfied, and, if 
it is not satisfied by a dynamic type of 
Christianity such as would be the re- 
sult of a return to our Hebraic sources, 
the rising generation will seek it else- 
where. 


Messianic Pretensions of the 
Soviet Regime 


The position said to exist in Russia 
will illustrate what is meant. In a re- 
markable book entitled ‘“Communion 
in the Messiah,” unfortunately now 
out of print, Lev Gillet, a Catholic 
priest who has transferred his alle- 
giance to the Greek Church, says: 
“And for the Orthodox Church, the 
things that are to come have always 
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been more important than the things 
that now are. This has given to the 
Orthodox Church that otherworldly 
atmosphere and orientation which the 
secularized West should perhaps learn 
from the East. The main importance 
of the Eastern Church lies perhaps in 
the fact that it became the religion of 
the Russian people, and that, until our 
own days and in spite of the Soviet 
fight against religion, it has maintained 
a form of Christian consciousness anti- 
thetical to Western Christianity—an 
eschatologic and often apocalyptic con- 
sciousness—and has now confronted 
this consciousness with the apocalyptic 
and Messianic consciousness of the 
Soviet regime and thus begun a new 
chapter in the history of Christianity.” 

This quotation, besides illustrating 
the first point enumerated, serves also 
to enforce what was said regarding the 
service which Hebraism renders as a 
mediator between the various sections 
of Christendom. If Eastern antip- 
athy to the West is based, as Gillet 
implies, on the absence among us of the 
eschatological and apocalyptic ‘con- 
sciousness (to which might be added 
the sense of a Messianic mission), then 
the restoration of those features is 
going to facilitate the much-desired 
union of West and East. It is not 
difficult to understand how a return to 
that in which both Churches are rooted 
should promote better understanding 
between them. It is my profound be- 
lief that reunion will be best assisted, 
not by direct approach to each other, 
but by converging movements towards 
our common historic center. 


A Rapprochement between Catholics 
and Protestants 
The same may be said of the rela- 
tions between Catholic and Protestant, 
as is evident from tendencies in Ger- 


many. “A storm is brewing in this 
country to-day,” declared Cardinal 
Faulhaber in 1933, “‘a hurricane which 
would sweep the Sacred Scriptures out 
of Germany, because they are Jewish 
books. It is my conviction that its 
effect on the contrary will be to en- 
kindle in men of all creeds a new and 
holy enthusiasm for the sacred books.” 
And again he says: “To these sepa- 
rated brethren we stretch forth our 
hand to make common cause with them 
in defense of the sacred books of the 
Old Testament, so that we may save 
them for the German nation and pre- 
serve this precious treasury of doctrine 
for the Christian schools.’’ It may be 
that the cecumenical movement would 
have achieved a greater success if it 
had made use of the Jew (representing 
our common parentage) as mediator. 
The Secretary of an organization in- 
terested in bringing together different 
types of Christians told the present 
writer that Catholic and Protestant 
always got on better with each other 
if a Jew was present! 


Apostolate to the Jews 


But there remains the third point 
mentioned—equipment for the apos- 
tolate to the Jews. That is no side 
issue. Israel according to the flesh is 
being reserved for a great destiny. 
St. Paul’s view is definite. ‘If their 
misstep is the riches of the world, and 
their diminution the riches of the gen- 
tiles,’’ he wrote in Romans xi, “how 
much more their fullness!... If their 
dispossession hath been the recon- 
ciliation of the world, what will their 
reintegration be but life from the 
dead?”’” Commenting on this and on 
St. Thomas Aquinas’ endorsement of 
it, Maritain declares that ‘“‘the writers 
of the Middle Ages saw in the rein- 
tegration of Israel the characteristic 
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sign of the third age of the Church and 
of Christianity.’’ And he goes on to 
quote Bossuet as saying that we have 
the right to believe that “‘it will not 
be with the end of the world, but rather 
with the most astonishing splendor of 
the world, that the conversion of the 
Jews will coincide.”’ 

The reconciliation of Israel with its 
Messiah is, in truth, the climax. The 
prospect is the most glorious and the 
happiest which this world offers, the 
goal of the Church’s travail through 
the ages, Our Saviour’s final triumph. 
And who will say that those who have 
been last will not be first in the King- 
dom, and that Jewish sanctity, deep- 
ened and enriched by centuries of 
suffering, made truly catholic by con- 
tact with diverse peoples in many lands 
and supported by natural gifts to a 
unique degree, will not be the bright- 
est star in the crown of the triumphant 
Messiah and worthy to lead the hosts 
which follow Him? 

This prospect fills in the very vague 
outlines in which the final age is pic- 
tured. Our apocalyptic vision is en- 
riched with the addition of concrete 
facts whereby we learn something con- 
cerning the human agency by which 


the Holy Spirit, to whom belongs this’ 


last phase of history, will triumph and 
the Kingdom of God be established on 
earth. The “mystery of Israel’’ is the 
same as that which has shrouded the 
perplexing subject of the Messianic 
reign. As Berdyaev says: “An ulti- 
mate solution of the Jewish problem is 
possible only on the eschatological 
plane. Such a solution will coincide 
with that of universal history. And it 
will represent the last act in the struggle 
between Christ and Antichrist. There- 
fore, the problem of universal history 
cannot be solved without the religious 
self-determination of Judaism.”’ 


Hastening the Day of the Lord 

But this solution is one for the 
realization of which we can ourselves 
work, thus hastening the Day of the 
Lord. It gives a definite objective 
towards which to strive, and suggests 
the nature of the strategic position 
that has to be‘won. The apostolate of 
the first age was in no doubt as to its 
goal. Its energy was not dissipated in 
unplanned and uncoérdinated effort. 
To win its way to the center of the 
Empire and to establish there in the 
very shadow of the Cesars the Throne 
of the King of kings was the purpose 
which animated the statesmanship 
which directed the apostolate. What 
we have been saying would give us of 
a later age a similar definiteness of ob- 
jective, but in the reverse direction. 
What Rome was for Sts. Peter and 
Paul, Jerusalem, as the symbol of 
Israel, would become for us. In the 
apostolate that moved westward, the 
synagogue was bypassed, its conquest 
being left until the Gentiles had been 
won. But the time when the post- 
poned task must be taken up draws 
near. It calls for the same kind of 
adaptation, however, as that which led 
St. Paul to utilize his Roman citizen- 
ship and the knowledge of Roman so- 
ciety and thought gained in Tarsus for 
the glory of Christ and the triumph of 
the Gospel. 

It is not as to an alien God, but to 
the God of Abraham, that we invite 
the Jews to return. What we have to 
impart is the inner meaning of their 
own religion, the purpose of their own 
history. It is through the understand- 
ing of this alone that the full return of 
Israel can be brought about. But to 
teach this, we ourselves must have 
learned it. That means a deep sym- 
pathy with and understanding of the 
Jewish standpoint. It means looking 
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at Christian doctrine, not solely 
through the eyes of Greek and Latin 
theologians, but through the eyes of 
those Primitive Christians who ap- 
proached the mysteries of the Faith 
with nothing to guide them but Jewish 
tradition. We shall find the difference 
considerable. And then there is the 
social barrier to be passed. The Jew 
is an alien and, among large numbers, 
an unpopular figure. Cartoonists have 
represented his physiognomy in a way 
calculated to excite deeply rooted 
prejudices. All this must be overcome. 

Nevertheless, we may take comfort 
from the fact that, from both sides, 
there has been a decided change. On 
the Christian side there are such books 
as those we have quoted and many 





others not mentioned. From the Jew- 
ish side we have striking approxima- 
tions to the Christian position, such as 
Edmond Fleg’s ‘“‘Why I Am a Jew” and 
H. F. Rubinstein’s collection of plays 
published under the title ‘Hated 
Servants,’’ written, the author tells us, 
to discover whether he was a Jew or a 
Christian. These are but a few of the 
books recently issued from the British 
press, and their number is constantly 
increasing. A movement is on foot in 
Judaism which deserves sympathetic 
observation and which may well occa- 
sion rejoicing. The hard intransigence 
of former days is passing. Shall we 
go half-way to meet this new approach, 
or shall we by our attitude postpone 
still longer the Day of the Lord? 

















Why Not a Diocesan Census? 


By GeorcE A. KE.iy, M.A., AnD THomas Coocan, M.A. 


II. 


In the April issue of this REvIEw 
appeared the first of three articles deal- 
ing with the diocesan census. While 
surveys conducted on this scale are 
relatively new things, the advantages 
of diocesan-wide visitations seem to 
justify their adoption. The attractive 
feature of the diocesan census is the 
contribution it makes to the welfare of 
the diocese. The benefits of census 
work would accrue simultaneously to 
all the parishes, and the priests would 
be brought into every Catholic home. 

But what is good on paper may not 
always be good in fact. Many admira- 
ble projects are impracticable, or at 
least too difficult. This is one objection 
offered against the diocesan census. 
Other critics have remarked that such 
a census causes more trouble than it is 
worth. This article will examine some 
of the difficulties to determine how a 
diocesan census may be organized. 

At the outset it is well to remember 
that no absolute standards for such 
organization exist to-day. Conse- 
quently, no reader ought to expect 
these pages to supply a clear blue- 
print or rigid instructions. Surveys 
of this kind have not yet been suffi- 
ciently numerous, or experience in this 
field sufficiently wide, to establish 
definite canons of methodological 
rights and errors. Frankly, the Flor- 
ida census was an experiment. Only 
with further experimentation can we 
expect a common law of diocesan 
census-taking to develop. What will 
be done here, then, is to outline the 
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Florida procedure. The reader him- 
self will decide what he considers 
valuable, and recognize those par- 
ticulars in which improvements may be 
made. 

In surveying the Diocese of St. 
Augustine, the Bishop and the census 
directors followed a pattern which 
may be described in the following six 
steps: (1) selecting and training the 
enumerators; (2) determining the 
respondents; (3) visiting the homes; 
(4) supervising parochial efforts; (5) 
coding the schedules; (6) tabulation 
and compilation of results. 


Selecting and Training the Enumerators 


The enumerator is the person who 
visits the home of the family that is 
being surveyed. Upon the enumerator 
depends the whole failure or success 
of the census. 

In the Florida census two classes of 
enumerators were used—laymen and 
priests. The laymen sought out the 
names and addresses of Catholics in 
Florida, while the priests visited these 
Catholic homes and obtained the 
census information. 

This division of labor had many ad- 
vantages. Not the least important 
was that it enabled the laity to par- 
ticipate in the apostolic work of the 
Church. From a practical standpoint, 
it saved the priests months of time. If 
the priests alone had conducted the 
census, they would have had to visit 
every home in Florida. With the laity 
preparing the way for them, they were 
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able to go directly to the Catholic 
homes. 

The priest, then, was the actual 
enumerator. Only he crossed the 
Catholic threshold to visit the Catho- 
lic family for the actual taking of the 
census. He alone sought information 
on the religious status of the family 
visited. 

The choice of the proper enumerator 
for a religious census lies between 
priests and Religious. Laymen are 
unsuited for this work, since the census 
oftentimes involves. the disclosure of 
mortal sin. And besides the fact that 
there are not enough Religious to con- 
duct a diocesan census, there were 
more serious reasons urging the selec- 
tion of priests as census enumerators. 

The priest, above all others, is es- 
pecially equipped by office and training 
to investigate the spiritual condition of 
Catholic people. More good is accom- 
plished by the visit of the priest than 
by the visit of a Sister. In the first 
place, his ordination confers upon him 
the graces necessary for effecting the 
conversion of souls. The Religious 
lays no claim to such power. Further- 
more, the long and intensive training 
which the priest undergoes enables 
him to impart the advice, admonition 
or instruction so necessary for the lax 
and the lapsed, and which he alone 
has been trained to impart. Certainly 
the visit of the priest to the Catholic 
home is esteemed by the people above 
all other visits. If Catholics in larger 
communities have drifted from the 
Church, one important factor in that 
leakage is the lack of personal relation- 
ship with the priest. 

This view is not at all critical of the 
fine work done by Mission Helpers, 
Parish Visitors, and other zealous 
Religious. Undoubtedly, they could 
have accomplished much of the success 


enjoyed by the Florida priests. But 
the diocesan survey is much more than 
a fact-finding device. It is an attempt 
to restore particularly to the urban 
church some of the blessings of the 
rural parish. Consequently, the priest 
should be the visitor. Too often has it 
been said that nuns are capable of 
better census work than priests. The 
fine efforts of these zealous codperators 
are unquestionable, and their contri- 
butions to the missionary efforts of the 
Church have been magnificent. But 
in making comparisons it is necessary 
to deny categorically what many 
gratuitously assert. Census work es- 
sentially belongs to the priest, and the 
Sister possesses neither the powers nor 
the training to realize all the effects 
possible to the priest. With proper 
training and continued experience in 
census work, the priest would have no 
rival. As one Sister with great ex- 
perience in this field expressed it: ‘“‘We 
Sisters accomplish a great deal in our 
work, but we are not able to handle 
many of the theological problems that 
arise in these visitations. We have to 
turn the more difficult cases over to 
the priests anyway.” 

In this field of census work, the réle 
of the Parish Visitor is auxiliary. There 
has been a mistaken tendency to dele- 
gate the complete task of parish visita- 
tions to them—a tendency which, in 
the interests of successful missionary 
activity, must be resisted. The priest 
once more should. assume his rightful 
réle of spiritual father to his people. 
The Sisterhoods may perform their 
auxiliary function when the number 
of priests is limited or when experience 
has shown that priests will not be well 
received in exceptional cases. Certain 
national groups are better served by 
Religious. This was the experience in 
Florida. However, even in this case 
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the employment of Sisters was small 
and subordinate. The large territory 
of the Diocese of St. Augustine was 
covered by less than seventy-five 
priests. Four Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart assisted the priests in one 
difficult area. 


Qualifications of Enumerators 


The primary qualification for the 
enumerator in Florida was his priest- 
hood. Obviously, however, this should 
not be the only qualification. Not 
every priest can be a good enumerator, 
unless he is expected to be a jack-of-all- 
trades. The delicate work involved in 
a religious census requires in the 
enumerator natural as well as super- 
natural qualities. In spite of this, 
every available priest in Florida partici- 
pated in the census. The restricted 
number of priests made that necessary. 

The training of the priests for the 
work that lay ahead of them was done 
af the close of their annual retreat. 
This plan was followed in the interest 
of time-saving. The priests were pro- 
vided with two sets of written in- 
structions and copies of the schedules 
which they were to use. One set of 
instructions contained the rules of 
organizing the census in the parish, as 
well as advice on the manner of in- 
structing and supervising the work of 
the laity. The second set of instruc- 
tions pertained to the meaning of the 
questions asked on the schedule, and 
the uniform procedure to be followed 
in filling it out. The priests were 
urged to study the instructions very 
closely and to consult the census di- 
rectors in case of doubt. Several hours 
were spent in an open-floor discussion 
which turned out to be quite profitable. 
Later clarifications were given to the 
priests in the form of written com- 
munications. 


There are many ways of training the 
priests in the work of a diocesan census 
other than the plan used in Florida. 
A single gathering of seventy-five 
priests may well serve as the start- 
ing point in the process of instruction. 
Preferably, however, the instructions 
should be given in smaller groups and 
more than once. Some authorities 
have suggested that census procedures 
might well form part of a junior clergy 
examination. There is no one and 
final method of accomplishing this 
task. Whatever form the instruction 
takes, it is essential that the instruc- 
tion be uniform, adequate, and effec- 
tive. 


Determining the Respondents 


Once the enumerators have been 
selected and trained, the census is 
ordinarily ready to begin. But in a 
religious census there is still another 
difficulty to overcome, a difficulty 
which consists in finding out precisely 
where the Catholics live. Of course, 
the priest might visit every dwelling 
unit in the manner of the Federal 
Census, but this would be a lengthy 
process, especially where the Catholics 
are only four per cent of the popula- 
tion. This was the task assigned to 
the laity. 

At the close of the retreat the pastor 
provided himself with a detailed map 
of his parish (showing streets, roads, 
highways, rivers, lakes, etc.). Many 
parishes already had such maps or 
were able to secure them from real 
estate agencies. In not a few cases a 
map was especially drawn for the 
pastor. Most parish lines were clearly 
drawn by diocesan statute, but where 
there was any doubt inter-parish agree- 
ments were made. It was most im- 
portant that the pastor obtain this 
map, because the coverage was to be 
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complete and no further step was to 
be taken before it was obtained. 

Once the pastor had the map in his 
hands, he divided his parish into sec- 
tions, each section receiving an ap- 
propriate number (1, 2, 3, 4, etc.). 
These sections were recorded on the 
map. Their size depended on the 
density of the population and the area 
covered by the parish. But no sectidn 
was made so large that it could not be 
covered by a single lay person in one 
week. The laity were given one week 
to cover the diocese, and with a few 
exceptions this is all the time they 
took to complete their work. 

The men and women were recruited 
from the National Councils of Men 
and Women and other parish societies. 
Where the societies failed to provide 
enough workers, the priests obtained 
them by personal visitation, phone call, 
or letter. And where these techniques 
failed, the Bishop required that enu- 
merators be hired. 

The laity were instructed by one of 
the priests in the réle that they were to 
play. Each worker was handed a card 
on which was contained the section 
that he was to cover. The card was 
most specific in its designation of the 
section (e.g., from the north side of 
First Street to the south side of Fifth, 
from the west side of Avenue A to the 
east side of Avenue D). To remove 
any doubts of the coverage, his section 
was indicated to him on the parish 
map, and, where possible, the lay 
enumerator was given a map of his 
section. 

The lay enumerator was also pro- 
vided with the tools for his enumera- 
tion. This consisted in two packs of 
filing cards, white and colored (size, 
4” X 7”). On each card four vertical 
columns had been printed providing 
space for the name of the Catholic 





family or individual, his address, the 
number of Catholics living in the 
household, and the time requested or 
suggested for the visitation of the 
priest. This last item of information 
was sought at this point in order that 
the priest would be saved valuable 
time. Knowing the people who would 
be home in the afternoon, it was much 
easier for him to make many calls. 
Most of the lay workers lived in the 
sections which they canvassed. But 
in their journey from house to house 
they were rigidly instructed not to 
make presumptions. They approached 
every house, no matter how positive 
they were that the people were Catho- 
lic or Protestant. In any event, they 
had to find out the best time of day for 
the visit of the priest. The returns of 
these lay workers were closely observed 
by the priests, who were quite careful 
lest some section be left uncovered. 
And when the priests themselves 
began the visitation of Catholic homes, 
they inquired of the Catholic party the 
whereabouts of other Catholics in the 
block. In this way they checked the 
work of the laity and uncovered some 
Catholics who had hitherto escaped 
detection. No yardstick exists to 
determine whether or not every Catho- 
lic in Florida was reached. Yet, from 
the opinions of those who worked in 
the parishes and of the supervisors, as 
well as from the results, very few Catho- 
lics were untouched by the census. 
The task of the lay enumerators was 
an arduous one. They initiated the 
people of the diocese into the fact of 
the census. Although pulpit an- 
nouncements and articles in diocesan 
journals publicized the census to 
church-going Catholics, it was the 
laity who ferreted out the lukewarm, 
the lax, and the lapsed Catholics. 
Warned against giving a rigid inter- 
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pretation to the Catholic status of an 
individual or family, they recorded 
their every suspicion. And even when 
they were belligerently informed that 
the priest was not welcome, thanks to 
their vigilance and courage the priest 
nevertheless came. 

When the enumerator contacted a 
resident, he announced that a census 
of Catholics was being conducted, and 
enquired whether there were any 
Catholics living in the house. If the 
answer was affirmative, the worker re- 
corded the name of that family or in- 
dividual, his address, the number of 
Catholics living there, and the time 
most suitable for the visit by the 
priest. After informing the party that 
a priest would call on the household 
during the ensuing weeks, he took his 
leave and passed on to the next house. 
lf the worker was told that there were 
no Catholics in the house, he further 
enquired whether anyone living there 
had been baptized in the Catholic 
Church, even though he had aban- 
doned his Catholic affiliation. When 
the answer to this question was 
affirmative or doubtful or evasive or 
apparently a lie, then the lay enumera- 
tor recorded the name and address of 
the family. If the answer was still 
negative, he thanked the party and 
departed. The cards used by the 
worker in this enumeration were the 
white filing cards. 

Sometimes no one was at home at 
the time of the worker’s visit. In this 
case the layman inquired of a neighbor 
whether any Catholics lived in the 
house next door. In the face of a posi- 
tive statement that seemed trust- 
worthy, the enumerator followed the 
standard procedure. When the neigh- 
bor was unable to supply the informa- 
tion, or would not, or was doubtful or 
uncertain, then the worker recorded 


on the colored card the unvisited ad- 
dress. These colored cards, clearly 
distinguishable from the whites, were 
to be used for re-visitation. To avoid 
confusion and save time, the re-visiting 
was done only after the section had 
been completely canvassed. 

Both white and colored cards were 
returned to the pastor and were put 
on file according to the number of the 
section. The pastor then had secre- 
taries type out an individual card for 
every family or individual with all the 
information gathered by the lay 
worker. These cards supplied a com- 
plete listing of every discoverable 
Catholic in the parish, and were filed 
according to streets. They were taken 
out of the file street by street as the 
pastor or priest began his visitation. 


Visiting the Homes 


Once the names and addresses of the 
Catholic families had been provided, 
the priests were ready to begin their 
visitations. They knew what was re- 
quired of them in filling out the sched- 
ule. And further the census directors 
had provided them with a sample 
schedule to be used as a guide. 

The only difficulty in making these 
visitations consisted in integrating 
the census with the other responsi- 
bilities of parish life. The Bishop 
helped the pastors in this matter. He 
ordered the parish to abstain from all 
activities which would interfere with 
the parochial visitations. Conse- 
quently, dances, bazaars, card parties 
and other social events were removed 
from the calendar for the duration of 
the census. He further counselled that 
only the administration of the Sacra- 
ments was to supersede census work. 
And he relaxed the diocesan regulation 
requiring six instructions for mixed 
marriages, so that only two might be 
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given. Except for these necessary 
reasons the priests were to be out of the 
rectory during the day. 

At the beginning of the census some 
priests were unable to understand how 
the whole diocese could be surveyed 
in the short span of six weeks, es- 
pecially where only seventy priests 
were available. Nevertheless, only 
the very large parishes extended their 
census beyond the prescribed period. 
In several cases where the parishes 
were small, the priests were assigned 
to larger parishes after their own cen- 
sus was completed. And in a few 
parishes additional assistants were 
provided from the outset. Approxi- 
mately 21,000 visitations were made 
during June and July, an average of 
300 visits per priest, or 10 visits a day. 
In the larger parishes with a greater 
concentration of people, the priest 
averaged twenty visits a day. 

The majority of visits were a source 
of joy both for priest and people. For 
many families it was the first visit paid 
them by a priest in many years. Some- 
times, however, the priest was greeted 
at the door with surliness and resent- 
ment. This was especially true where 
the lay enumerator had reported that 
the family did not want the priest to 
call. But with few exceptions such 
visitations ended on the happy note: 
“Father, I didh’t want you to come, 
but now that it is over I am glad you 
did come.’”’ Even in these exceptional 
cases the information was unhesitat- 
ingly given. In many of these cases 
there is much follow-up work to be 
done. 

The one phenomenon which always 
impressed the visiting priest was the 
frankness and honesty of our Catholic 
people. Some priests cynically testify 
that our people can lie very glibly, es- 
pecially when well-guarded secrets are 





involved. But even the weak Catholics 
find it difficult to lie to the priest, and 
when they attempted to evade an 
answer, their discomfort was so ob- 
vious that by tactful questioning the 
priest was enabled to elicit the truth. 
The Catholics who were brazen in 
their refusal to answer the questions 
of the priest can be counted on two 
hands. At times the priest found 
arrogant Catholics taking special de- 
light in parading their defection before 
the priest. 


Supervising Parochial Effort 


Some of the differences between the 
diocesan census and the parish census, 
as ordinarily understood, have been 
mentioned. The diocesan census uni- 
versalizes parochial censuses; it guar- 
antees uniformity of method; it puts 
the resources of the diocese behind the 
census; it insures adequate and de- 
tailed scientific preparation. But the 
main contribution of the diocese to 
census work lies in the area of super- 
vision. 

The Florida census was closely 
supervised. Without that supervision 
it might easily have become another 
faulty effort. In early June the 
parishes were supplied with an ade- 
quate amount of schedules. Each 
schedule was numbered, so that the 
pastor understood his responsibility to 
return all the schedules, filled or blank 
as the case might be. At the end of 
the census the pastor was asked to 
send to the main office the names and 
addresses of the families that had not 
been reached by the census, and the 
number of individuals in each family. 
The reason for this request was to en- 
sure the accuracy of the final report, 
which was intended to give the com- 
plete coverage of the parish. 

The work of parochial supervision 
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was placed in the hands of the census 
directors, assisted by deanery super- 
visors. A few weeks after the census 
got under way, the Bishop himself 
made a tour of every parish in the dio- 
cese with a view to observing at first 
hand the progress of the census, and 
at the same time making any changes 
that were necessary. His visit im- 
pressed the priests with the seriousness 
of his intention to have the work done 
well. He placed the census directors 
strategically at opposite ends of the 
diocese, each assigned to supervise 
two deaneries. They were to be the 
clearing house of information and 
clarification. When doubtful issues 
arose, the priests consulted them, and 
in some cases they contributed to the 
organization of parish censuses. Sev- 
eral times during the course of the 
census they visited the parishes with 
a view to obtaining first-hand informa- 
tion on the work that was being done. 
These visits enabled them to discover 
the number of Catholics enumerated 
by the laymen. This was important 
for determining whether or not addi- 
tional assistance would be necessary to 
finish the work on time. A knowledge 
of the enumerated Catholics was also 
necessary to gauge the completeness 
of the census once the work was done. 

.The supervision of the parochial 
census effort aimed at harnessing all 
the resources of the diocese towards a 
complete and uniform census. This 
meant that the schedules were to be 
taken out of the parishes for a time. 
It is the first known instance where 
census schedules departed from paro- 
chial files. But the eight weeks that 


the parishes were without their sched- 
ules did no great harm, but on the 
contrary enabled the bishop to obtain 
a first-hand view of conditions within 
the parishes. 


Coding the Schedules 


A decision was made in the early 
days of the census that the data would 
be compiled in the manner of the 
Federal Census. That meant machine 
tabulation. Immediately upon the 
close of the census, the parishes sent 
their schedules to a central office where 
they were to be coded preparatory to 
sending them to the International 
Business Machine Company in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The IBM uses the punch card sys- 
tem. Each punch card has eighty 
columns with a range of numbers from 
0 to 9. When the machine operator 
transfers information from the schedule 
to the card, she punches the code num- 
ber in one of the columns. Thus, the 
code number for sex is “‘1’’ for male 
and ‘‘2” for female. Each parish in 
the diocese has a code number so that 
by picking up any card, the parish of 
the individual is made known. The 
first entry on the punch card covers 
five columns, and refers to the number 
of the schedule so that the punch card 
and schedule may be compared later 
if desired. 

The preparation of these codes was 
not as easy as some of the foregoing 
examples might indicate. Thus, some 
of the codes which combined public 
and Catholic education for a single 
individual were highly complicated, 
and minute care was necessary in 
coding the schedules, because the re- 
liability of the data depended on it. 

Approximately six weeks were spent 
in coding the schedules. The census 
directors obtained the assistance of a 
dozen secretaries. The secretaries 
coded the less complex data, but the 
complicated data were reserved to the 
priests. Before any of the schedules 
were forwarded to the IBM, they 
underwent a double check at the hands 
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of each of the census directors. This 
work was the most exacting of all the 
work done on the census. 


Compilation and Tabulation of Results 


After the punch cards have been 
prepared, they are ready for machine 
tabulation. Each punch card contains 
information for one Catholic in the 
diocese. These cards are first sorted 
by a sorting machine into general 
categories (such as male and female, 
married and single, completed school 
or still attending, Catholic or public 
school, etc.). Then the sorted cards 
are placed in the tabulator, which not 
only counts but also totals several 
items at once and prints results. There 
is more than machine work to this 
process. The results have to be care- 
fully watched for mistakes due to 
faulty card-punching. These cards 
are taken out and checked with the 
schedules, or the obvious mistakes 
immediately corrected, and then re- 
placed in the machine. 

The big problem for those working 
on this tabulation is twofold: (1) 


arranging the runs, so that the data 
will be secured quickly and economi- 
cally, and (2) compiling the data sup- 
plied by the IBM in the form of charts, 
so that they will be intelligible. 

But whatever difficulties are in- 





volved in machine tabulation, the 
results are scientifically accurate, and 
where more than fifty thousand cards 
are involved much time is saved. 

* * * * 

These pages have attempted to con- 
vey a brief idea of what was done in 
Florida to apply up-to-date techniques 
to a religious census. There is nothing 
startling or brilliant in the account. 
The attempt was not made to supply 
answers to all questions involved in a 
diocesan census. The main purpose of 
this statement is to stimulate dis- 
cussion on this matter in order that 
the work of the Church might profit 
thereby. 

In the first article, some thoughts 
were presented on the necessity and 
utility of the diocesan census. This 
second article attempted to show how 
the diocesan census in Florida was 
organized. There remains the most 
important consideration of all—namely, 
the schedule. What questions were 
asked by the priests in Florida? Why 
were these questions asked and not 
others? Why was this particular 
wording used? Because the success of 
the census depends in the main on the 
quality of the schedule, and because 
the schedule may be used in any type 
of census, the final article will deal 
with this most important problem. 











A Vernacular Liturgy? 


By ERNEST Graf, O.S.B. 


The heart of the Catholic Liturgy is 
worship and sacrifice. God, not man, 
is uppermost in the mind of the Church 
at prayer. Not that the Church ever 
forgets man’s manifold needs, for she is 
ever mindful of her essential mission, 
which is to act as a mediator between 
God and humanity. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the primary end of the 
Liturgy is not so much the edification 
of the assistants as the glorification of 
the Lord of all things. This should 
ever be kept in mind in any study of 
the Liturgy. Protestantism has radi- 
cally altered the concept of Liturgy. 
For the altar it has substituted the 
pulpit; in the place of the sacrificing 
priest there is the preacher, and the 
purpose of the religious service has, to 
a large extent, been reduced to creat- 
ing a religious “‘atmosphere’’—a vague, 
comfortable feeling of otherworldliness 
which enables the ‘‘worshipper’’ to 
say on leaving the sacred edifice that 
he or she has “‘enjoyed”’ the service. 

Worship, then, is the heart of the 
Catholic Liturgy. Hence, it is quite 
natural that it should be distinguished 
by a certain element of solemnity, even 
of mystery. This element of dignity 
and awe is secured by means of a 
special style of architecture, by the use 
of hieratic vestments, by music suit- 
able to a religion whose source is in 
heaven, and, last but not least, by a 
liturgical language. The latter ele- 


ment alone concerns us in this paper. 
In the Western Church (by far the 

largest section of the Catholic Church) 

Latin 


is the liturgical language— 
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“la lingua propria della Chiesa Rom- 
ana e la latina,’’ to quote Pius X of 
holy memory. When one reflects that 
the mission of the Church is limited 
only by the boundaries of the earth, 
and that, if the Bride of Christ has any 
preference for any section of humanity, 
it is for the poor and the lowly ones of 
the earth, one cannot but wonder that 
for so many centuries she should have 
used a dead language in her Liturgy. 
It would be foolish to deny that this 
practice is not without serious draw- 
backs, but let us begin by looking at 
the enormous advantages. The ad- 
vantages of a common, unchanging 
tongue for a world-wide religion are so 
great that they have been judged to 
outweigh all disadvantages. More- 
over, we should bear in mind that the 
use of a dead language by the Church 
cannot be purely fortuitous. As loyal 
sons of Holy Church, we should see the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost in this as 
in all else. 


Dangers of a Vernacular Liturgy 


A living language, precisely because 
it is living, is subject to the supreme 
law of all life—that is, to change. 
Words lose their meaning and acquire 
new significance. As the poet has it, 
they are like the leaves of the forest: 
as the old ones spiral groundward, new 
ones take their place. The solemn 
words and formulas of our worship are 
deemed too sacred for them to be ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes and vagaries 
of current speech. It is true that at 
the beginning the language of the 
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Christian Liturgy was that of the 
country in which it originated. Greek 
was widely spoken in Rome, and it is 
commonly held that it was the first 
liturgical tongue of the Roman Church. 
But it is surely going too far to main- 
tain that it held the field to the exclu- 
sion of Latin, for there were large sec- 
tions of the faithful who were not 
bilingual, as is clearly shown by the in- 
scriptions in the Catacombs. Some of 
these inscriptions are indeed in Greek, 
but the bulk of them are in Latin—in 
a Latin, in fact, which makes it plain 
that those who composed them, as dis- 
tinct from the artists who carved or 
painted them on the walls, were people 
of modest education and quite unfamil- 
iar with the polished but cold and 
formal style of the classical inscrip- 
tions. Surely these Christians of the 
so-called uneducated classes were cate- 
chized in their own tongue, and it is 
unlikely that they were not considered 
in the liturgical services. The prob- 
ability is that both languages were used 
concurrently. In Jerusalem, in the 
second half of the fourth century, the 
Epistle and Gospel were read in Latin 
as well as in Greek, as we learn from 
Etheria (Peregr., xlvii, 4), and a 
similar custom obtained even in Con- 
stantinople as late as the ninth cen- 
tury. The Bible was translated into 
Latin towards the close of the first 
century, certainly not later than the 
first decades of the second. If every- 
body had understood Greek, the 
Septuagint and the Greek New Testa- 
ment would have satisfied every need, 
and the Vetus [tala would not have ob- 
tained its wide diffusion and popular- 
ity. 

What sort of Latin was that of the 
Roman Liturgy? The answer is easy 











if we reflect for a moment who the 
people were to whom Peter preached 
in the capital of the world. ‘‘See your 
vocation,’ St. Paul wrote to another 
set of believers, “there are not many 
wise according to the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble; but... the 
base things of the world and the 
things that are contemptible hath 
God chosen, and things that are not, 
that he might bring to naught things 
that are’ (I Cor., i. 26, 28). The faith- 
ful of Rome did not greatly differ from 
those of Corinth; if anything, Corinth 
had a higher reputation for learning 
than Rome. The speech of these good 
people could not be that of Cicero or 
Tacitus, nor would Classical Latin have 
lent itself to the expression of Chris- 
tian teaching and prayer; the ludi- 
crous “‘liturgical’’ hymns and other 
pieces of some of the Renaissance poets 
prove this up to the hilt. As a matter 
of fact, the inadequacy of Classical 
Latin as a vehicle of philosophical 
thought was frankly acknowledged by 
Cicero himself, whilst Seneca con- 
fesses that the poverty and clumsiness 
of Latin was most painfully brought 
home to him when discussing Plato 
(Epist. lwiit). Hence, the early Roman 
Christians felt no hesitation in con- 
fessing their faith and in praying to 
God in the idiom with which they were 
familiar—that is, the /ingua vulgaris. 
When, in subsequent centuries, Roman 
missionaries travelled north of the 
Alps, they carried with them their 
Liturgy and the language of Rome, 
and that noble speech has survived 
even after what we call the modern 
languages had become the highly 
flexible instruments of thought and 
speech that they are. Does this mean 
that it should always be so? 
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How the Liturgical Language Became 
a Test of Orthodoxy 


The first thing the reformers did was 
to adopt the vernacular for their reli- 
gious services; hence the question of 
liturgical language became a question 
of orthodoxy and of loyalty to the 
ancient Church. This aspect of the 
question of a vernacular Liturgy has 
by now lost most of its importance, if 
it still retains any. At the Council of 
Trent the subject came up for dis- 
cussion. The Fathers of the Council 
realized quite as much as any of us 
may do to-day how much instruction 
and edification lies enshrined in the 
liturgical texts and is apparently lost 
to the faithful. For all that, they did 
not judge it expedient that Mass 
should be said in the vernacular: efsi 
Missa magnam continet populi fidelis 
eruditionem, non tamen expedire visum 
est Patribus ut vulgari passim lingua 
celebraretur (Cap. VIII, Sess. XXII). 
In his history of the Council, Palla- 
vicini states his conviction that no 
sensible person would deny the ex- 
pediency of this prohibition, and this 
for three reasons: (a) the difficulty of 
accurate translation into another idiom 
which would entail endless supervision, 
correction and _ retranslation; (b) 
priests would not be able to say Mass 
outside their native countries; (c) the 
preservation from error and heresy. 
Not all these reasons are of equal co- 
gency, especially not the second (after 
all, priests are mostly at home and not 
for ever on a journey and for such 
cases special provision could be made). 
But the difficulty of accurate transla- 
tion and the very vitality of a living 
language, which necessarily leads to 
alteration in the meaning of words, are 
certainly very grave reasons for the re- 
tention of an unchanging tongue. 


Nevertheless, it would be absurd at 
this day to suspect the orthodoxy of a 


person advocating the use of the ver- 
nacular. I have it on excellent author- 
ity that the late Pope Pius XI said on 
one occasion that this question was not 
by any means decided for ever. 


Is a Change Desirable? 


But is a change desirable? And is 
there a real demand for it on the part 
of the faithful? This last question 
need not delay us for a moment, for it 
is pretty obvious that Catholics, as a 
class, are not very vocal; upon the 
whole, one is strongly inclined to think 
that they are not eager for a change, 
would perhaps resent or regret it, and 
regard it as a retrograde step. When 
the men of Devon rose in open re- 
bellion in the reign of Elizabeth, one 
of their demands was the restoration of 
the Mass in Latin, and the new service 
introduced by the Queen was by them 
described as a “Christmas play.” 

Before a change is contemplated or 
agitated for, it would seem that we 
should first exert ourselves to the ut- 
most to make the body of the faithful 
more familiar with the sacred texts. 
This is being done on an ever-increas- 
ing scale. But what about a more wide- 
spread study of Latin? If Latin 
is the Church’s own tongue (I mean 
the tongue of the Roman Church, for 
Greek, Aramaic, Slavonic, etc., are also 
liturgical languages), it would seem 
that Catholics should be eager to ac- 
quire at least a nodding acquaintance 
with their Mother’s tongue. Latin 
ought to be taught in every Catholic 
school. As an educational factor it 
far surpasses many, if not most, of the 
subjects taught, and it has been for 
centuries the very basis of true culture. 
Hence, I would say that by maintain- 
ing her Liturgy in a dead language the 
Church is holding up the cultural level. 
The abandonment of the Latin Liturgy 
would thus constitute a graVe retro- 
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gression, not progress. The Jews 


have retained Hebrew as their liturgi-. 


cal language; hence, they put into the 
hands of their people books giving the 
Hebrew text and its translation, just 
as we do. But, unless I am entirely 
misinformed, Hebrew is taught in their 
schools, and in Palestine it is a living 
language, for the colonists speak, not 
the potpourri called Yiddish, but 
classical Hebrew. One afternoon I 
was returning from Jaffa to Jerusalem 
in a Jewish omnibus. As we climbed 
the hills of Judea, the vehicle slowed 
down. At that moment I saw an old 
woman take a large book out of her 
basket. After a while, noticing how 
intent she was on her reading, I looked 
over her shoulder to see what the book 
was. It was the Hebrew Bible—just 
the Hebrew text. In the course of the 
last two years it has been my privilege 
to invite not a few American soldiers 


to spend an hour with me of an evening 
when I myself was acting as Convent 


Chaplain near a large camp. One 
evening the medical officer, a Jew, 
came in. Looking at my books he saw 
the Hebrew Bible; he took it up 
eagerly and began to read aloud and 
intelligently. He told me he had been 
taught the language at school in 
America. If Jews of all sorts and 
conditions can be taught Hebrew, 
surely Catholics could be taught at 
least some Latin! 

Leaving the Mass on one side (for 
it stands in a category by itself), a 
change might be advocated in the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments. Bap- 
tism, Confirmation, Matrimony, Ex- 
treme Unction, the solemn ritual of a 
Christian burial, would be vastly more 
impressive if the recipients (and the 
assistants) understand and easily fol- 
low the incomparable prayers that 
accompany those rites. And if the 
conservatives deem even this too 


much, one might compromise by re- 
taining Latin for the actual words or 
the form of the Sacrament, whilst the 
rest would be in the vernacular. The 
hurried questions and answers in Latin 
and their repetition in English at Bap- 
tism would thus be avoided; as things 
are, that beautiful ceremony loses 
much of its solemnity by reason of 
haste and of what looks like attaching 
a sacramental virtue to the sound of 
words as apart from their content. 
Again, in the administration of Ex- 
treme Unction a whole world of com- 
fort is lost both to the recipient and to 
the bystanders who, at such a moment, 
can hardly be expected to have at 
hand a Ritual with an English trans- 
lation. The same is true of weddings 
and funerals—occasions on which also 
the Liturgy is so tenderly eloquent. 

It would seem, then, that a distinc- 
tion might be drawn between Mass 
and the Sacraments. The use of the 
vernacular in the administration of the 
latter would be of considerable ad- 
vantage to the faithful and compro- 
mise nothing; but in regard to the 
former the matter is a very grave one, 
indeed. Latin has very much to com- 
mend itself. It is in possession, and has 
been so for close on twenty centuries; 
it is an admirable vehicle for the 
truths of our Faith and for the aspira- 
tions of our hearts; the fact that it isa 
“‘dead’”’ language enables it to live for- 
ever unchanged. Like a golden thread, 
it runs through the tapestry of the 
Church’s history, linking us with 
Popes and Bishops, Martyrs and Doc- 
tors, together with all the blessed com- 
pany of countless men and women of 
every degree of education or social 
condition who have prayed and 
praised, lamented and exulted, in 
the simple yet infinitely solemn and 
dignified. phrases of the holy Latin 
Liturgy. 











Byzantine Slavonic Catholics and the Latin 
Clergy 


By STEPHEN C. Gu.Lovicu, D.D., Px.D. 


Sacramental Discipline (Continued) 


B. Confirmation 


Since the Roman discipline ordi- 
narily does not permit a priest to ad- 
minister the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion, there are only two issues that 
should be called to the attention of 
the Latin clergy in charge of Ruthe- 
nian faithful. : 

It seems that a large percentage of 
the Latin clergy do not know that, 
according to the Byzantine Ritual 
approved by the Holy See, infants of 
the Byzantine Rite are confirmed by 
the priest at the time Solemn Baptism 
is administered. Furthermore, Con- 
firmation administered on these occa- 
sions has been recognized by the Holy 
See to be valid" and should not be re- 
peated. However, the fact remains 
that up to date a great number of com- 
plaints have been sent to the Ruthe- 
nian Chancery Offices averring that 
the local Latin pastors have had child- 
ren and adults of the Byzantine Rite, 
confirmed validly at the time of their 
baptism, re-confirmed by the local 
Latin Ordinary. Aside from the fact 
that this action represents a serious 
violation of the Catholic sacramental 
discipline, it also engenders resentment 
among the Ruthenian clergy, who 
interpret these re-confirmations as a 
refusal on the part of the Latin clergy 

“ Canon 782, § 5: ‘“‘Nefas est presbyteris 
ritus orientalis, qui facultate vel privilegio 
gaudent confirmationem una cum baptismo 


infantibus sui ritus conferendi, eandem 
ministrare infantibus latini ritus.”’ 


to acknowledge their ministrations as 
valid, and thus practically cast doubt 
on their status as Catholic priests. 

Therefore, local Latin pastors should 
pay more attention to the reading of 
baptismal certificates issued by the 
Ruthenian clergy, and, if they find 
that the certificate states that the in- 
fant had been baptized and confirmed, 
such children or adults should not and 
cannot be allowed to receive the Sacra- 
ment again from the hands of the local 
Latin Ordinary.* 

What should a Latin pastor, who has 
legitimately been placed in charge of 
Ruthenian faithful, do in regard to the 


4 In order that we may gain an insight into 
the mind of the Church in this matter, it will 
suffice to quote the following Decree issued 
by the Congregation of the Holy Office on 
June 21, 1866: ‘‘Decretum de rebaptizandis 
sub conditione omnibus indiscriminatim, qui 
fuere apud schismaticos in Abissinia bap- 
tizati, Emi Patres minime probaverunt... . 
Non quecumque levis in contrarium suspicio 
vel scrupulus sufficit ad hoc ut sub conditione 
quis iterum baptizetur, sed omnino requiritur 
probabilis dubitatio, que facta etiam dili- 
genti indagine discuti nullo modo potest . . . 
et si quando Baptismum conditionata forma 
repeti oporteat ob prudens dubium de prioris 
Baptismi validitate, iteranda pariter est Con- 
firmatio tam clericis quam laicis’’ (see 
“‘Codificazione Canonica Orientale, Fonti,’’ 
Vol. V, p. 37). 

Though this Decree directly deals with the 
repetition of Confirmation for Abyssinians 
received into the Church from schism, it is 
quite evident that the same thing must hold 
true when we are dealing with a case where 
the minister was a Catholic priest vested with 
the privilege to administer the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. For further information see 
Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office dated March 16, 1872, and Janu- 
ary 14, 1885, in “‘Collect.,”’ Vol. XI, nn. 1381 
and 1630. 
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Sacrament of Confirmation when he 
finds some of them unconfirmed? 
Since priests of the Latin Rite cannot 
validly confirm unless they enjoy 
extraordinary faculties, should the 
Latin pastor make arrangements with 
a Ruthenian priest, or should he have 
his own bishop administer the Sacra- 
ment? It must be remembered that 
the ordinary minister of Confirmation 
is a bishop. Priests, however, of some 
of the Eastern Rites enjoy the privilege 
to confirm infants immediately after 
baptism; the confirmation of adults is 
reserved to the bishop.” Conse- 
quently, unless the Ruthenian priest 
receives special faculties from his 
bishop, he cannot confirm adults. 
Hence, it is necessary to arrange for a 
bishop to administer the Sacrament. 
We are warned, however, by some 
authors not to overlook the provisions 
of Pope Benedict XIV, which appar- 
ently still retain their validity. Ac- 
cording to these provisions, Pope Bene- 
dict XIV decreed that the Italo- 
Greeks, although subject to the juris- 
diction of the local Latin Ordinary, 
were to receive the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation from the hands of a Byzan- 
tine prelate, provided of course that 
appropriate arrangements could be 
conveniently made. If such is the 
desire of the Church with regard to 
faithful directly subject to the juris- 
diction of the local Latin Ordinary, 
there can be little doubt that the same 
provisions should be observed, if at all 
possible, in the case of Ruthenians who 
have been definitely withdrawn from 
the jurisdiction of the Latin Hierarchy. 


C. Holy Eucharist 
Two questions naturally arise in the 


49 Cicognani, ‘“‘Canon Law,” pp. 450-451. 

5 See Benedict XIV, Constitution ‘“Etsi 
Pastoralis,” May 26, 1742, § 111, n. 4 (in 
“Fontes,” n. 328). 





matter of the Holy Eucharist: (1) 
What, if any, are the obligations of the 
Latin clergy towards Ruthenian lay- 
men requesting Holy Communion? 
(2) What should the Latin pastor do 
when a Ruthenian priest requests per- 
mission to say Mass in the local Latin 
church? 

The attitude of the Church regard- 
ing Holy Communion went through a 
lengthy process of liberalization® and 
culminated in the present regulations 
found in the “Codex Juris Canonici.’’** 
These regulations were adopted in full 
in the Decree “Cum Data Fuerit.’”’* 


51S. C. Gulovich, ‘‘Mass and Communion 
according to the Oriental Rite in a Church 
of the Latin Rite,” in The Jurist, II (1942), 
pp. 47-55. 

52 Canon 851, § 1: ‘‘Sacerdos sacram com- 
munionem distribuat azymo pane vel fermen- 
tato, secundum proprium ritum.” 

§ 2: “Ubi vero necessitas urgeat nec sacer- 
dos diversi ritus adsit, licet sacerdoti orientali 
qui fermentato utitur, ministrare Eucharis- 
tiam in azymo, vicissim latino aut orientali 
qui utitur azymo, ministrare in fermentato; 
at suum quisque ritum ministrandi servare 
debet.”’ 

Canon 866, § 1: “Omnibus fidelibus 
cuiusvis ritus datur facultas ut, pietatis 
causa, sacramentum Eucharisticum quolibet 
ritu confectum suscipiant.”’ 

§ 2: “Suadendum tamen ut suo quisque 
ritu fideles precepto communionis paschalis 
satisfaciant.”’ 

§ 3 “Sanctum Viaticum moribundis ritu 
proprio accipiendum est; sed, urgente neces- 
sitate, fas esto quolibet ritu illud accipere.” 

53 All the faithful of whatever Rite may, 
for devotion, receive the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist consecrated according to any Rite; 
and besides, where necessity urges and there 
is no priest of the other Rite available, a 
Greek-Ruthenian priest may administer the 
Eucharist which has been consecrated from 
unleavened bread; and conversely, a priest 
of the Latin Rite may administer that which 
has been consecrated from leavened bread; 
but each must follow his own Rite in ad- 
ministering it. 

“Any member of an Oriental Rite validly 
and licitly fulfills the precept of Paschal 
Communion even if he communicate in a Rite 
other than his own. It is desirable, however, 
that the faithful fulfill the precept of the 
Paschal Communion each in his own Rite and 
in his own parish church; and those who may 
have fulfilled it in another parish should take 
care to inform their own pastor of the fact 
that they have fulfilled it” (Decree “Cum 
Data Fuerit,” art. 32-33; Bouscaren, ‘Canon 
Law Digest,’’ I, 14). 
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Thus, whenever a Ruthenian Catholic 
requests a Latin pastor to administer 
Holy Communion, even for the sake’ of 
devotion only, the request may not be 
denied on the basis of difference in Rite. 
In those localities where Ruthenian 
churches are available, the Latin pastor 
should try to persuade the Ruthenian 
faithful to fulfill the Paschal precept 
in their own Rite and in.their own 
parish church, but should they refuse 
to follow this advice, the Latin pastor 
can and must administer Holy Com- 
munion, unless the faithful are canoni- 
cally unworthy. 

In a number of places where there is 
a large settlement of Ruthenians but 
no Ruthenian church, the local Latin 
pastors have arranged for a Ruthenian 
priest to hear confessions, celebrate the 
Liturgy, and distribute Holy Com- 
munion to the Ruthenian faithful at 
regular intervals during the year. 
There can be no doubt about the legal- 
ity of such a procedure, provided that 
the provisions of the Code (to be dis- 
cussed presently) are strictly observed. 
As a matter of fact, such demonstra- 
tions of unity will do much to promote 
a closer harmony among Catholics of 
different Rites, and will give practical 
proof of the universality of the Catho- 
lic Church.** Consequently, they 
should be encouraged. 

So far as the general law of the 
Church is concerned, there is no law 
prohibiting a Ruthenian priest from 
celebrating the Liturgy or any other 
devotional exercises in a Latin church, 
even for the sake of devotion only, and 
even in places where churches of their 
own Rite are in existence.” This is 
true a fortiori in cases of urgency. 
However, the provisions of Canon 


54 See Benedict XIV, Encyclical ‘‘Allate 
Sunt,” July 26, 1775, nn. 35-36, in ‘‘Fontes,”’ 
434 


% Ibid. 


804° must be observed. Thus, any 
Ruthenian priest furnished with prop- 
erly authenticated credentials from his 
Ordinary, or known to the local Latin 
pastor, may be admitted to celebrate 
the Liturgy or any other part of the 
Divine Office in a Latin church. It is 
understood, of course, that a Ruthe- 
nian priest celebrating the Liturgy in a 
Latin church must observe the pre- 
scriptions of the Ruthenian Ritual. 
By virtue of a special privilege granted 
by Pope Clement VIII, the Ruthenian 
priests may use Latin vestments and 
Latin vessels in the celebration of the 
Liturgy, and, on the other hand, the 
Latins may use Ruthenian vestments 
and Ruthenian vessels in the celebra- 
tion of the Roman Mass.” 


56 Canon 804: “‘Sacerdos extraneus eccle- 
sie in qua celebrare postulat, exhibens auth- 
enticas et adhuc validas litteras commenda- 
titias sui Ordinarii, si sit secularis, vel sui 
Superioris, si religiosus, vel Sacre Congrega- 
tionis pro Ecclesia Orientali, si sit ritus 
orientalis, ad Misse celebrationem admittatur 
nisi interim aliquid eum commisisse constet, 
cur a Misse celebratione repelli debeat.”’ 

57 ““Sacerdotes rutheni non schismatici in 
ecclesiis catholicorum ritus latini, altaribus, 
calicibus, et vestibus sacris eorumdem catho- 
licorum uti, et Missam celebrare possunt in 
casu necessitatis, ac etiam solum devotionis 
causa, dummodo ritu rutheno celebrent. Et 
e contra, sacerdotes ritus latini in ecclesiis 
Ruthenorum non schismaticorum, altaribus 
et calicibus ac vestibus sacris uti, et Missam 
celebrare valent, ritu  tamen latino. Et 
predicta serventur secluso omni scandalo, et 
de licentia prelatorum et rectorum ipsarum 
ecclesiarum.”’ See “‘Suprema S. Off. Sub 
Clemente VIII, Ap. Benedictum XIV, Im- 
posita Nobis,’’ March 29, 1751, n. 7, quoted 
in the Oriental ‘“‘Fonti,’”’ Vol. I, p. 259. 

On several occasions we have been asked 
whether or not it is permissible for a priest of 
the Oriental Rite to serve as deacon or sub- 
deacon at a Solemn Mass said according to 
the Roman Rite. According to a reference 
given by Petrani (“De Relatione Iuridica 
inter Diversds Ritus,’’ p. 81, note 2), the 
Sacred Congregation de Prop. Fide con- 
demned such a practice by a Decree issued 
April 30, 1866 (“‘Coll. Prop.,’’ Vol. I, p. 713, 
n. 1288). Likewise, we would like to make 
use of this opportunity to note another item. 
Some time ago we participated in a dis- 
cussion in which some maintained that, since 
there was a probable opinion contending that 
a priest of the Latin Rite could use leavened 
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Although by virtue of Canon 804 a 
Ruthenian priest bearing a duly exe- 
cuted celebret may be admitted to cele- 
brate the Liturgy in a Latin church, 
Ruthenian priests travelling through 
the far West and South West of this 
country would do well to ask their 
Ordinaries to advise the respective 
local Latin Ordinaries of their good 
standing, and upon arrival have the 
celebret confirmed by the local Latin 
Ordinary. The reason for this is quite 
simple. On several occasions some 
local Latin Ordinaries and pastors, 
duped in the past, were forced to deny 
permission to use their churches, be- 
cause they could not know whether or 
not the celebret was genuine. 

In this respect we have one more 
suggestion to make which we believe 
will help to foster a better understand- 
ing and a closer codperation among the 
clergy of both Rites. When a new 
Ruthenian pastor is appointed, the 
respective Ruthenian Ordinary would 
do well to send a notification of such 
appointment to the Latin Ordinary of 
the place in whose territory the newly 
appointed pastor is to function. The 
newly appointed pastor in turn would 
do well if he sought an audience with 
the local Latin bishop in order to make 
himself known to the Latin bishop and, 
if need be, obtain special faculties. A 
procedure similar to this also seems to 
be indicated in article 31 of the Decree 
“Cum Data Fuerit.’’* 


bread for consecration and vice versa a priest 
of the Greek Rite could use unleavened bread 
for consecration (St. Alphonsus, ‘“Theologia 
Moralis,”’ Rome, 1909, Vol. III, p. 180, n. 203 
ad dub. 1), one might safely follow this 


opinion. We have found a reference to this 
matter in Petrani (op. cit., p. 76), quoting the 
following from the rubrics of the Missal (cap. 
3, De defectu panis, sub n. 3): “Similiter si 
non sit azymus, secundum morem Ecclesie 
Latine, conficitur, sed conficiens graviter 

ccat.”” 

58 ‘The faithful of the Latin Rite, even if a 
priest of their own Rite is available, can 


D. Penance 


Regarding the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, the Decree ‘‘Cum Data Fuerit”’ 
clearly states that a Catholic may ap- 
proach any Catholic priest (regardless 
of Rite) who is duly authorized to hear 
confessions and give absolution, and 
may receive from him validly and 
licitly absolution, even if a priest of 
one’s own Rite is available.’ As for 
the absolution of censures and reserved 
cases, the Decree explicitly states that 
‘“‘priests of the Latin Rite, however, 
cannot absolve the faithful of the 
Greek-Ruthenian Rite from censures 
and reserved cases established by the 
Greek Ruthenian Ordinary, without 
the latter’s permission. The same 
thing, in turn, is true of the Greek- 
Ruthenian priests regarding the cen- 


validly and licitly confess their sins and re- 
ceive sacramental absolution from a priest of 
the Greek-Ruthenian Rite approved by his 
Ordinary. So too the faithful of the Greek- 
Ruthenian Rite can confess their sins to a 
priest of the Latin Rite who is approved by 
his Bishop. Priests of the Latin Rite, how- 
ever, cannot absolve the faithful of the 
Greek-Ruthenian Rite from censures and re- 
served cases established by the Greek-Ruthe- 
nian Ordinary, without the latter’s permission. 
The same thing, in turn, is true of the Greek- 
Ruthenian priests regarding the censures and 
reservations established by the Ordinary of 
the Latin Rite. And in order to avoid diffi- 
culties, which rather frequently occur in 
practice, let the respective Bishops, if they 
have reserved cases, inform each other of the 
reservations they have made” (Decree ‘“‘Cum 
Data Fuerit,” art. 31; see Bouscaren, op. 
cit., I, 14). 

59**(a) A priest of the Greek-Byzantine 
Rite, approved by his Ordinary for con- 
fessions, cannot validly and licitly absolve 
in a church or oratory which is subject to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Ordinary of the 
Latin Rite, unless the latter has expressly 
granted him faculties (Sacred Congregation 
for the Oriental Church, August 26, 1932, in 
‘Sylloge,’’’ n. 178). 

“(b) A priest of the Latin Rite cannot 
validly and licitly hear confessions and give 
absolution in a church or oratory which is 
subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Ordinary of the Greek-Byzantirfe Rite, unless 
the latter has expressly granted him the 
faculty to do so (Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda, 2 Dec., 1932; ‘Sylloge,’ n. 175).” 
4 Bouscaren, op. cit., 1941 Supplement, p. 
105. 
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sures and reservations established by 
the Ordinary of the Latin Rite. And 
in order to avoid difficulties, which 
rather frequently occur in practice, let 
the respective bishops, if they have 
reserved any cases, inform each other 
of the reservations they have made.’’® 

So far as the Pittsburgh Ordinariate 
of the Byzantine Slavonic Rite is con- 
cerned, the bishop has reserved only 
those censures and cases which are ex- 
plicitly reserved to the Ordinary by 
the ‘‘Codex Juris Canonici.’’ Accord- 
ing to information received from the 
clergy, the same situation prevails in 
the Philadelphia Ordinariate. 


E. Extreme Unction (Funerals) 


As for the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction there is not much to be said. 
“Holy Viaticum [and by inference 
Extreme Unction, since it is a reserved 
parochial function] should be received 
by the dying in their own Rite and 
from the hands of their pastor; but 
in case of necessity it is allowed to re- 
ceive it from any priest; the priest, 
however, must administer according 
to his own Rite.’’®' Consequently, in 
places where no Ruthenian priest is 
available, or if he is temporarily ab- 
sent, it is absolutely permissible for a 
priest of any Rite to administer the 
last rites to the dying. 

6 See note 58. 

61 “Holy viaticum should be received by 
the dying in their own Rite and from the 
hands of their own pastor; but in case of 
necessity it may be received from any priest; 
the priest, however, must administer it 
according to his own Rite’”’ (Decree “Cum 
Data Fuerit,” art. 34; Bouscaren, op. cit., 
I, 14). 

62 It has been reported that in some in- 
stances a chaplain attached to a Catholic 
hospital reproached the Ruthenian pastor for 


visiting and ministering to Ruthenians con- 
fined in that marticular hospital. Such prac- 


tice is obviously contrary to the laws of the 
Church, which designate the administration 
of the Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction 
as one of the parochial duties and sata of 
the pastor (Canon 938). 


In like manner the provisions of the 
Church with regard to funerals are 
clearly expressed by the aforemen- 
tioned Decree, thus: ‘“The celebration 
of funerals and the reception of emolu- 
ments in families of mixed Rite belong 
to the pastor of that Rite to which the 
deceased belonged.’’** A fortiori, there 
can be no question about cases in 
which all members of the family belong 
to one and the same Rite. In case a 
Ruthenian priest is not available, the 
Latin pastor is bound by charity or 
even justice to arrange for a Christian 
burial. 


F. Matrimony 


Uncompromising unity in all things 
pertaining to the sum-total of revealed 
truth is a fundamental principle in the 
Catholic Church. And while the 
Catholic Church does allow, and sanc- 
tion, a variety in many details that we 
may term secondary, all matters be- 
longing to the deposit of faith or in- 
timately and indivisibly connected 
with the defined doctrine of the Church 
and with sound morals must be uni- 
formly observed by all Catholics re- 
gardless of Rite. _ 

When this fundamental principle is 
applied to the discussion of matri- 
monial discipline, it will be found that 
precisely because matrimony has been 
raised to the status of a Sacrament, 
and thus included in the deposit of 
faith, many of the Canons of the Code 
can and must be applied to Catholics 
of all Rites. Consequently, it may be 
stated as a general principle that, 
whenever a Canon in the Code re- 
affirms a principle of morality, it is 
also applicable to Catholics of the 
Byzantine Slavonic Rite. For ex- 
ample, it is a defined Catholic doctrine 


6§ Decree “Cum Data Fuerit,’” art. 35; 
Bouscaren, op. cit., I, 14. 
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that the valid bond of a previous mar- 
riage is a diriment impediment. There- 
fore, if a Catholic of the Byzantine 
Slavonic Rite is validly married, he 
cannot marry validly a second time 
until the bond of the previous mar- 
riage has been dissolved somehow in 
accordance with the teachings of the 
Catholic Faith. To give a complete 
survey of the matter under discussion, 
however, we shall follow the order of 
the Canons in the Code and point out 
the differences in the Latin and Ruthe- 
nian matrimonial discipline. 
Preparation.—Before a pastor may 
proceed with the solemnization of a 
marriage, he must ascertain whether 
or not the parties desiring to contract 
marriage are qualified to marry. This 
investigation must concern the lawful- 
ness as well as the validity of the pro- 
posed marriage.** The general prin- 
ciples governing this investigation have 
been promulgated for the Latin Church 
in Canons 1019-1034 of the Code. A 
study of these Canons will reveal that 
they have but one purpose, namely, to 
safeguard the sanctity and validity of 
the Sacrament. We do not hesitate to 
say that these Canons, as well as those 
parts of the Instruction of the Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments on the In- 
vestigation of Canon 1020 which are of 
obligation for the Latin Church, are 
also binding on the Ruthenians.™ 
Hence, a Latin pastor, called upon by 
Ruthenians to witness their proposed 
matriage, must scrupulously observe 
the provisions of Canons 1019-1034. 
Marriage Impediments.—Like the 
Latin Church, the Byzantine Church 
also recognizes prohibitive (impedient) 


Canon 1019 § 1: “Antequam matri- 


monium celebretur, constare debet nihil eius 
valide ac licitz celebrationi obsistere.”’ 

% Issued June 29, 1941 (see Acta Apost. 
Sedis, XXII, pp. 539 sqq.). An English trans- 
lation of this Decree was published by the 
American Ecclesiastical Review. 





and diriment impediments, the defini- 
tions of which generally coincide in 


both disciplines. In addition to those 
mentioned in the Code, the Ruthenian 
Church recognizes forbidden times 
(seasons), and extends consanguinity 
and affinity to the fourth degree of the 
collateral line—as, however, prohibi- 
tive impediments in the fourth de- 
gree.® 

Forbidden time in the Ruthenian 
discipline goes beyond the Latin pro- 
hibition of the solemn nuptial bless- 
ing,” for, according to the Byzantine 
discipline still in force in the Ruthe- 
nian Church, the actual contracting of 
marriage is prohibited. There are four 
closed periods in the Ruthenian Rite: 
Advent, from November 14 to January 
6, inclusive; Lent, from the eighth 
Monday before Easter to Low Sunday, 
inclusive;* from the Sunday after All 


6 All canonical collections of the Byzantine 
Church speak of consanguinity and affinity 
in the seventh degree of the collateral line as 
prohibiting marriage only. The seventh 
degree of the Byzantine computation cor- 
responds to the fourth degree touching upon 
the third according to the modern computa- 
tion adopted by the Code (see Papp-Silagyi, 
io Iuris,’””’ M. Varadini, 1862, 

107). 

67 Canon 1108, § 2: “Sollemnis tantum 
nuptiarum benedictio vetatur a prima dom- 
inica Adventus usque ad diem Nativitatis 
Domini inclusive, et a feria IV Cinerum 
usque ad dominicam Paschatis inclusive.” 

68 Apparently it was at the Synod of 
Laodicea (held between 343-381) that the 
prohibition to celebrate marriages during 
Lent was given its first legal expression. 
Canon 52 of this Synod declared: ‘‘Marriages 
and birthday feasts are not to be celebrated in 
Lent”’ (see “‘Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,” 
2nd series, Vol. XIV, p. 156); and probably 
up to the thirteenth century was applicable 
to the Lenten season only (see Milasch, 
“Das Kirchenrecht der morgenlandischen 
Kirche,’”’ Mostar, 1905, p. 185; Zhisman, 
“‘Das Eherecht der orient. Kirche,” Vienna, 
1864, p. 681). 

The Byzantine law also prohibited the use 
of marriage on days when Communion was 
received by both spouses or either. Hence, 
the canonists of Constantinople steadfastly 
maintained that the newly wed could not 
consummate marriage on the day on which 
they were married, for the marriage cere- 
mony was in past centuries intimately con- 
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Saints’ Sunday (7.e., the First Sunday 
after Pentecost) to the Feast of Sts. 
Peter and Paul, inclusive; and from 
August 1 to 18, inclusive. Forbidden 
time also includes all fast days— 
Wednesdays and Fridays throughout 
the year, the feast of the Beheading of 
St. John the Baptist (August 29), and 
the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross 
(September 14).” 

Hence, Ruthenians desiring to con- 
tract marriage during the closed time 
may do so only with a dispensation 
obtained from the Ruthenian Ordi- 
nary. When a Ruthenian man is 
marrying a woman of the Latin Rite, he 
shares in her immunity from this im- 
pediment, since the marriage ordinar- 
ily takes place in the Latin church, 
and there the Ruthenian forbidden 
time does not obtain. 


nected with Holy Communion. In this con- 
nection see Balsamon’s commentary on the 
answer to Timothy’s ruling in ‘Padd7 -IlorAn, 
Duvrayua tav Oe” v kai tepwv kav‘ vwv (Athens, 
1854), IV, 457. The Russian Church, how- 
ever, did not follow the custom of Constan- 
tinople, but permitted the newly wed to 
consummate their marriage on the very day 
they married. Dr..E. Golubinskii, the fore- 
most Russian church historian, reports a 
curious custom to be found among the Bul- 
garians. According to this custom, the newly 
wed bride must spend the first night in the 
company of her bride’s maid, who evidently 
was to make sure that the marriage was not 
consummated immediately (see “‘Istoria Russ- 
koi Tzerkvi,’’ Moskva, Vol. I, Part II, p. 449). 

The Synod’s action was directed not solely 
against the possible violation of the dietary 
restrictions and penitential exercises pre- 
scribed for the Lenten season, but probably 
also had as its objective the legalization of 
exhortations to married people made by a 
number of the Fathers of the Church. Com- 
menting upon St. Paul (I Cor., vii. 5), these 
Fathers have urged married people to abstain 
from marital intercourse on feasts and fast 
days, and, as time went by, numerous canons 
have appeared in the Eastern collections of 
laws by virtue of which marital abstinence on 
these days was mandatory. See, for instance, 
“Corpus Iuris Canonici,’’ Canon 33, Q. 4; 
also in “Canonical Answers of Timothy of 
Alexandria’”’ (Question 13: When are man and 
wife to forbear the conjugal act? Answer: 
On Saturdays, and the Lord’s Day; for on 
those days the spiritual sacrifice is offered). 
See “‘Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,’’ 2nd 
series, Vol. XIV, p. 613. 


Article 36 of the Decree “Cum 
Data Fuerit’”’ grants Ruthenians the 
privilege to observe the feasts and fast 
days according to the customs of the 
place in which they are staying. On 
the basis of this provision, it is believed 
that Ruthenians living in communi- 
ties which have no Ruthenian parish 
or mission, and who therefore, in 
accordance with the general law of the 
Church, are temporarily under the 
spiritual guidance of the Latin clergy, 
are not bound by the impediment of 
forbidden time. The reasons for this 
conclusion may be explained. 

(1) The basic reason for the impedi- 
ment of forbidden time is to be found 
in the Byzantine concept and discipline 
of the fast. However, if the faithful 
are free to follow the Latin customs in 
the observance of fasts and feast days 
(which do not coincide with all the de- 
tails of the Byzantine customs), it ap- 
pears legitimate to conclude that they 
are no longer bound by the observance 
of the Byzantine impediment, as long 
as the grave inconvenience justifying 
the use of the privilege prevails. 

(2) Again, through no fault of their 
own, few of the Latin priests engaged 


This rule prohibiting marriages during the 
Lenten season was also applied to other fast 
days of the year between the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries when the discipline of 
fast was finally crystallized in the Byzantine 
Church. 

While on the subject we wish to state that, 
due to this attitude towards marital inter- 
course, the secular Eastern clergy (being 
chiefly married men) abandoned the practice 
of saying daily Mass. As a matter of fact, it 
is said that Pope Clement VIII (1592-1605) 
made a Decree (Const. 33, ‘‘Bull. Rom.’’) 
“that a Greek presbyter who was married 
shall abstain from his wife for a week or three 
days before he offered the Sacrifice of the 
Mass (“‘Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,’’ 
2nd series, Vol. XIV, p. 372, n. 1). 

69 As far as we could ascertain, very few, if 
any, of the Ruthenian clergy realize that 
technically Wednesdays and Fridays are 
also included in the “closed time.’’ Prac- 
tically, however, the faithful seldom, if ever, 
arrange for a wedding on Fridays. 
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in pastoral work are acquainted with 
the complicated Byzantine system of 
the forbidden time. If they and the 
Ruthenian faithful lawfully in their 
charge were to be held to the strict ob- 
servance of this minor impediment, 
sins would needlessly be multiplied, 
which undoubtedly is not the intention 
of the Church. 

In regard to the other impediments, 
either prohibitive or diriment, the pre- 
scriptions of the Code are applicable 
also to the Ruthenians. Thus, in the 
case of a mixed marriage, before a 
Latin pastor can proceed with the 
solemnization of the marriage, it is 
necessary to procure the necessary dis- 
pensation. But before a dispensation 
of this kind can be procured, it is im- 
perative to obtain the required prom- 
ises and advance a true and grave canont- 
cal reason for seeking the dispensation. 

We might add here that pastors are 
also bound by Canon 1033 to instruct 
the prospective bride and groom 
according to their condition on the 
sanctity of the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony, their mutual obligations, etc. 
Since Canon Law does not define the 
length or number of these instructions, 
pastors are bound to follow their own 
diocesan statutes in this matter. 7 

The Form of Marriage.—Canon 1097, 
§ 2, states that marriages of mixed 
Rite are to be solemnized in the Rite of 
the groom and in the presence of the 
groom’s pastor, unless a particular law, 
superseding the general law, provides 
otherwise.” In the case of the Ruthe- 
nians residing in the United States, we 
find that the Holy See has decreed 
that all Ruthenians, when contracting 


% Canon 1097, § 2: “In quolibet casu pro 
regula habeatur ut matrimonium coram spon- 
se parocho celebretur, nisi iusta causa 
excuset; matrimonia autem catholicorum 
mixti ritus, nisi aliud particulari iure cautum 
sit, in ritu viri et coram eiusdem parocho 
sunt celebranda.”’ 


marriage between themselves or with 
faithful of other Rites, must observe 
the form prescribed by the Decree 
“‘Ne Temere,’’” and therefore they are 
to be blessed in the Rite of the woman. 
Hence, when one of the parties to a 
marriage contract is a Ruthenian, the 
marriage must, be solemnized in the 
presence of the local pastor and two 
witnesses; otherwise it would be in- 
valid. Furthermore, when the bride 
or the Catholic party of a mixed mar- 
riage is a Ruthenian Catholic, the law 
requires that the marriage be cele- 
brated in the presence of the proper 
Ruthenian pastor. 

In places in which there is no 
Ruthenian parish or mission, and 
where travel would involve great in- 
convenience, the local Latin parish 
priest is authorized to solemnize the 
marriage in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of article 28 of the “Cum Data 
Fuerit.””?_ It would appear, however, 
that in places where there is a Ruthe- 
nian parish or mission the Ruthenian 
pastor cannot grant permission to a 
Latin priest to assist at the marriage 
of two Ruthenians in the Latin church 
without the consent of at least the 
Ruthenian Ordinary, since the Ruthe- 
nian Ordinary exercises full ordinary 
jurisdiction over all the faithful of the 
Greek-Ruthenian Rite living perma- 
nently or temporarily in the United 
States, and since the Latin clergy can 
lawfully exercise jurisdiction over Ru- 
thenians only in places in which 

71 “‘Marriages, both between Greek-Ruthe- 
nians and between the faithful of different 
Rites, must be contracted with the observance 
of the form prescribed by the Decree ‘Ne 
Temere,’ and hence they are to be blessed in 
the rite of the woman, by the woman’s pastor. 
If there is a just reason therefor, such mar- 
riages may be celebrated in the Rite of the 
man, according to the judgment and with the 


consent of the Ordinary of the place’’ (Decree 
— Data Fuerit,”’ art. 39; Bouscaren, II, 


). 
72 See note 21 (April issue, p. 521). 
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there is no Ruthenian parish or mission 
and where travel to the nearest Ruthe- 
nian parish or mission would involve 
a grave inconvenience. Similarly, a 
Latin parish priest cannot grant per- 
mission to a Ruthenian priest to assist 
at the marriage of two Latins in the 
Ruthenian church, without consent of 
the Latin Ordinary. Such permission, 
of course, is needed only for lawfulness, 
provided the Ruthenian and Latin 
pastors, respectively, officiate in their 
own parishes. If they do so outside of 
their territory, the marriage would be 
invalid.” 

The extension of the ‘Cum Data 
Fuerit”’ permits in marriages of mixed 
Rite that the marriage be celebrated 
in the Rite of the groom, “‘de iudicio et 
de consensu Ordinarii loci.”” When the 
Pittsburgh Ordinariate notified the 
clergy of the fact that the Decree 
“Cum Data Fuerit’”’ had been renewed 
for another decade with certain amend- 
ments, the text of the official decree 
with the prorogation and the amend- 
ments was published in a Circular 
Letter in three languages, in Latin, 
Rusin, and English.”4 In translating 
the words ‘‘Ordinarius loci,’ the Eng- 
lish and Rusin version interpreted this 
technical term to mean ‘Ordinary of 
the bride.””’ When this discrepancy 
. was noticed, the question arose as to 
the correct interpretation of the term 
“Ordinarius loci.” 

The Pittsburgh Chancery took the 
position that the term ‘Ordinarius 
loci’ was really intended to designate 
the proper Ruthenian bishop; for al- 
though the present Ruthenian Ordi- 
naries do not have territorial jurisdic- 





78 See above note 70. 

74 The Ordinariate of Philadelphia simply 
advised the clergy of the prorogation of the 
“Cum Data Fuerit,’”’ and only published the 
Latin version of the amendments (see 
Eparkhial’ni Visty, Vol. XVI, p. 15). 


tion taken in the strict sense of the 
word, they do have something similar 
to that. Furthermore, the fact that 
the Holy See did not amend article 19 
of the Decree ‘Cum Data Fuerit’”’ 
(which places all Ruthenians under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Ruthe- 
nian bishops), would seem to indicate 
that any permission to assist at a mar- 
riage which should be solemnized by a 
Ruthenian priest must come from the 
proper Ruthenian Ordinary. This 
position is further corroborated by 
article 40 of the same Decree, which 
states that matrimonial dispensations, 
when they are needed, are to be asked 
of and granted by the bishop of the 
bride,” and by the Instructions of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments, which state that when one of 
the parties to the marriage is from a 
different diocese the parish documents 
(written proof of freedom of state, 
baptismal certificate, etc.) are to be 
forwarded through the Chancery Office 
of the groom’s diocese, or the Chancery 
Office of the bride’s diocese ‘‘whenever 
the marriage, as sometimes happens, 
takes place before the pastor of the 
groom.” 

On the other hand, the Most Rever- 
end Apostolic Delegate, who for the 
time being supervises the administra- 


% “*Matrimonial dispensations in marriages 
of mixed Rite must, when they are needed, 
be asked of and granted by the Bishop of the 
prospective bride’ (Decree ‘‘Cum Data 
Fuerit,’”’ art. 40; Bouscaren, I, 16). 

76 “‘But when the pastors are of different 
dioceses the transmission of the parish docu- 
ments must always be made through the 
Chancery of the Episcopal Curia of the 
groom’s diocese (it is moreover the duty of 
this Chancery to grant testimonial letters as 
to the free state of the groom) to the pastor 
of the bride, as often as he, according to 
custom, assists at a marriage. On the other 
hand, the documents will be sent through the 
Episcopal Chancery of the bride’s diocese 
wheneyer the marriage, as sometimes hap- 
pens, takes place before the pastor of the 
groom.” See “Instructions,” 4, a, p. 3 (ed. 
American Ecclesiastical Review). 
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tion of the present Ruthenian Ordi- 
naries, interpreted theterm ‘“‘Ordinarius 
loci” to mean the local Latin Ordinary. 

In view of these conflicting positions 
we would like to offer the following 
practical solution. In localities where 
there is a Ruthenian parish or mission, 
the Latin priest who has been re- 
quested to solemnize a marriage in 
which both parties are Ruthenians, 
should try to communicate with the 
Ruthenian pastor for the purpose of 
obtaining his view and eventually his 
consent, and then refer the entire 
matter to the proper Ruthenian bishop. 
In this way, the clergy will give an 
excellent demonstration of unity, mu- 
tual codperation and, above all, char- 
ity, which will ultimately redound in 
the final reunion of all Christians. 

In those localities where there are no 
Ruthenian parishes or missions, we 
must distinguish between established 
residents whose religious background 
and religious habits are well known to 
the local pastor, and between the 
transients (vagi) and those who are 
completely unknown to the pastor. 

When dealing with people in the first 
category, we believe it to be more in 
conformity with the spirit of the laws 
of the Church to ask for and receive a 
permission from the proper Ruthenian 
bishop when it can be conveniently 
obtained. This is particularly true 
when the need of a dispensation is dis- 
covered, for it would really place the 
pastor in an awkward position if he 
were to petition the proper Ruthenian 
bishop for a dispensation and his own 
bishop for a permission to assist at the 
marriage. However, when the proper 
Ruthenian bishop cannot be con- 
veniently reached, particularly in cases 
of great urgency, the Latin pastor 
should propose the case, if possible, to 
his own bishop. 





As for cases which fall into the sec- 
ond category the need to approach 
the proper Ruthenian Ordinary seems 
to be more patent, because the Code 
itself prescribes greater caution,” and 
because of the confusion resulting 
from the religious strife which divided 
the Ruthenians in this country.” 

Dispensations.—Article 40 of the 
Decree ‘‘Cum Data Fuerit’’ states that 
“matrimonial dispensations in mar- 
riages of mixed Rite should, when they 
are needed, be asked of and granted by 
the bishop of the prospective bride.’’” 
Although the present article speaks 
only of cases in connection with mar- 
riages of mixed Rite, it is scarcely 
necessary to state that in cases where 
both parties are of the Ruthenian Rite, 
or in the case of a mixed marriage 
where the Catholic party is of the 
Ruthenian Rite, the dispensation 
should also be obtained from the re- 
spective Ruthenian Ordinary. In case 
the Ruthenian Ordinary cannot be 
reached, the Latin pastor may ap- 
proach his own local Ordinary, and, 
having explained the difficulty, licitly 
obtain a valid dispensation, provided 
the major impediment is included among 
the faculties usually granted to Ordi- 
naries in the quinquennial faculties.® 

For the benefit of the chaplains serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces we wish to 
state that, since the Military Ordinari- 
ate is vested with jurisdiction over the 
entire military personnel, a Ruthenian 
Catholic in the Armed Forces, in need 
of a dispensation, may licitly and 
validly obtain the dispensation from 
the Military Ordinariate, provided the 

™ Canon 1032; ‘Instructions,’ 4, a. 

7% See Introduction to this paper in April 
issue of this REVIEW. 

7 Decree “Cum Data Fuerit,’”’ art. 40; 
Bouscaren, I, 16. 

80 See our paper on “Matrimonial Laws of 


the Catholic Eastern Churches,” .in The 
Jurist, Vol. IV, pp. 239 sq. 
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impediment is among those enumer- 
ated in the special faculties. On the 
other hand, if a Ruthenian Catholic 
civilian desires to marry a non- 
Catholic of the military personnel, the 
dispensation and delegation should 
come from the respective Ruthenian 
Ordinary. But again, as stated above, 
in cases of emergency the local Latin 
bishop may grant a dispensation by 
virtue of the quinquennial faculties 
granted by the Holy See. 

In all marriage cases in which one or 
both parties are Ruthenians, the pro- 
cedure defined by the Code is to be 
applied. Hence, if a Ruthenian Catho- 
lic attempted marriage with a non- 
Catholic in contravention of the form 
required by the Decree ‘‘Ne Temere,” 


the case should be submitted to the 
respective Ruthenian Ordinary. 

Should we find that a marriage in 
which one or both parties are Catholics 
of the Ruthenian Rite is invalid either 
because of the lack of form or because 
of the existence of some diriment im- 
pediment, the marriage is to be con- 
validated in accordance with the 
norms promulgated in the Code. If 
both parties to the marriage are Catho- 
lics but of mixed Rite, the dispensa- 
tions and other faculties that may be 
needed should be obtained from the 
bishop of the woman. In the case of 
an attempted mixed marriage, the 
necessary dispensations and faculties 
should be obtained from the bishop of 
the Catholic party. 


(To be concluded) 

















We Can Save the Other Half 


By JosePH P. Donovan, C.M.., J.C.D. 


We Catholics of the United States, 
when we hear of the great shortage of 
priests in the countries to the south of 
us, ask in our complacency: ‘Why 
aren’t there more priests there, in 
countries Catholic from the begin- 
ning?’ In answer we are told by those 
with first-hand information that South 
American priests explain this sad 
condition by saying that Catholic life 
there is too feeble to produce vocations, 
and that in turn this Catholic life can- 
not be invigorated because there are 
not enough priests there to do the work 
of vitalizing the faith. The situation 
does appear to be a vicious circle; but 
in God’s Church there are no vicious 
circles except man-made vicious circles 
—and by the same causes these can be 
unmade. While the unmaking of that 
vicious circle is a problem of tre- 
mendous proportions, the chances are 
that the elements of its solution are 
right at hand. But we Catholics of 
the Tnited States of North America 
have a problem almost as baffling, a 
problem considered insoluble:by all too 
many pastors of souls. In our mo- 
ments of honesty, we admit that some- 
thing like half of all our Catholic 
children of school age are either not 
formed in the Faith at all, or formed 
too inadequately to insure their hand- 
ing down the Faith to other genera- 
tions as they themselves almost wholly 
have gotten it from former generations, 
as far as the character of baptism and 
the infused virtues go. This problem 
has hardly begun to be solved. 

We have, however, advanced far in 
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the last decade, not in finding for the 
most part a road leading to the solution 
of Our Problem Number One, but in 
finding the direction towards that road 
of solution. We are now at least aware 
that there ts a problem. Twenty years 
ago there was not very much of this 
awareness at hand. At that time 
I contributed a passing article on this 
topic to The Acolyte under the caption, 
‘‘Let Them Go to Hell,’’ in which the 
general pastoral attitude towards this 
problem in-big cities was thus ex- 
pressed: ‘‘There are not many Catho- 
lic children in public schools; those 
who are there are not worth bothering 
with, because their parents are good 
for nothing.’”’ Yet, at that very time 
the country over we had more of our 
children in public schools than we had 
in parochial schools. Before that time 
and since that time, the defections 
from the Faith owing to this unaware- 
ness of the existence of half our flock 
were enormous. 

Awareness we now have. But what 
we haven’t is the general conviction 
that the problem can be solved. Ef- 
forts, and honest efforts, are indeed 
being made. With grade school chil- 
dren in the public schools these efforts 
in part have succeeded. With high 
school pupils the story in too many 
places is an instruction class begun and 
then dwindling away into nothingness. 
The label, for one thing, is bad and the 
content worse; for Christian life “is 
first a doing and then a learning in 
passive imitation of the Master who 
first began to do and then to teach. 
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The Apostles and their great successors 
in all ages have followed the same 
method. So, those prospective athletes 
of Christ get off to a bad start; and 
soon scarcely any of them are running 
for the prize eternal. Over against 
these failures with high school pupils, 
there is in some parts of the country a 
good development of the released time 
method with the grade school pupils 
_ who come one day a week at the last 
school hour to the parochial school, are 
taken by the respective Sisters in their 
own classrooms according to grade ad- 
vancement, and there taught for the 
last class period of the day (the pa- 
rochial school pupils having been pre- 
viously dismissed). This is a big step 
in the right direction and something to 
' rejoice over; but it is not by any 
means a complete solution of the prob- 
lem. For these children as a group be- 
long to the kind of families about which 
an assistant wrote me after he had 
read my article on ‘“The Enthronement 
of the Sacred Heart.” He is in the in- 
dustrial part of a large city. He found 
family life breaking down. He has al- 
ready enthroned the Sacred Heart in 
some 150 families during one school 


year by devoting his Friday nights . 


from 7 to 9 to this work of Catholic 
revival. He started with the homes 
having children, and prevailed upon 
these latter to start the Rosary right 
after supper in order to have the old- 
sters join in. The plan, he says, has 
worked in a great many of the families 
that have had the Enthronement. In 
that parish, it might be objected, the 
priest was dealing with parochial 
school children coming from families 
with spiritually tamed, not untamed, 
parents. Perhaps. Still, there are in- 
stances where with the Enthronement 
priests have reached with success 
homes with public school children. 


Those examples cited in my February 
article in this REVIEW are a proof of 
this success. And both pastors and 
assistants will be interested in the at- 
tempts of an assistant, about six or 
seven years ordained, to solve the prob- 
lem of giving full Catholic training to 
the public school children of the par- 
ish. Persistent trying has conducted 
him well on the road to success. 


‘Priest Unravelled Himself 


This priest started his career of 
learning how to deal with public school 
children by going out some ten miles 
from the town church and school to 
teach catechism to a group of country 
children of all ages. The children were 
too distant to address him ever as 
“Father’’—he himself was intellec- 
tually aloof. Over a period of a year 
and a half the children manifested no 
visible interest, and the priest was fast 
losing all his interest. Then came the 
thought: “These children are listless 
because they don’t pray; and they 
don’t pray because they don’t know 
how.” So, aside goes the catechism 
for the time ; and out comes the Ro- 
sary. He told the children the story of 
the Mysteries. He drilled and drilled 
them in saying the Rosary. And say 
it they did, and they thought of the 
Mysteries.’ Some of them got younger 
brothers and sisters to say it with 
them at home. They were changed 
children. Nor were they alone in the 
change. In the meantime the children 
warmed up to the priest. So far were 
they from thinking him a museum ex- 
hibit that, when he was transferred 
shortly afterwards to another parish, 
they made it a point of emulation to 
send greetings to him by cards for the 
festivals. Something not entirely dis- 
similar happened lately to a group of 
city Sisters teaching religion to a crowd 
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of public high school girls. They got 
nowhere with these girls until they got 
them saying the Rosary. As an expert 
in human pedagogy St. Dominic was 
quite a few centuries in advance of his 
time. 


The Unravelling Process Continues 


This priest of ours had not exactly 
discovered a new principle, but he had 
been fully taken hold of by the thought 
that the Apostles had so preached the 
great mysteries of faith that these 
mysteries awakened a burning love of 
God in human hearts. So, this self- 
taught young priest began using this 
principle of Christian formation in his 
parochial classes. He tried to win 
seventh and eighth grade pupils to the 
devout life by having them avoid even 
deliberate venial sin and practise gen- 
erously non-preceptive good works, 
especially frequent Communion. His 
efforts were not lost; for when these 
pupils went into the public high school 
(the parish is without a Catholic high 
school), they were available for mis- 
sionary work among their fellow- 
Catholic students. One Catholic pupil, 
not from the parochial school, was 
asked to come to a feligious discussion 
club, ard countered with this remark: 
“Why should I come, since I don’t be- 
lieve in half of that stuff any more?” 
Our ‘assistant formed a Junior Legion 
of Mary group to scout for the dis- 
cussion club; and some of those former 
eighth-graders were apt material for 
this selective service. A young woman 
member of the parish Senior Legion 
became the presiding officer of the 
junior missionaries. She contacted 
the doubting sophisticate just men- 
tioned, and within a few months had 
her back at the Sacraments, as well as 
the other members of her family. 








» Before and After 


When this same priest started out, 
he felt that teaching religion, even to 
parochial grade pupils, was always to 
be a cross and a worry for his whole 
sacerdotal life. As for interesting pub- 
lic high school youth in religion, he was 
licked before he started. Now he feels 
these latter are a challenge to his 
priestly zeal and a reward for his 
priestly perseverance. He is con- 
vinced that Catholic pupils in public 
high schools (and he might have added, 
to some extent in Catholic high schools 
too) start out with a positive distaste 
for religion, because their hearts have 
been hardened by forbidden company- 
keeping entailing sinful pleasures, 
which these youngsters don’t explicitly 
recognize. He is disposed to think 
that, if in their premature adulthood 
they were gotten into discussion groups 
based upon a booklet such as Fr. 
Dolan’s ‘‘Happiness in Marriage,” a 
perfect occasion might be afforded to 
give them in an informal way the the- 
ology of sex and thereupon implant in 
their young hearts an admiration for 
perfect chastity—bounden duty as it 
is for the single, and at the same time a 
promise and a pledge of happy mar- 
riage for those who aspire to the con- 
jugal state. This conclusion remains 
to be tested out by prudent trial. 
Apart from the success or failure of 
any such future experiments, the fact 
remains that this priest has made real 
headway in his efforts to induct as 
many as possible coming under his in- 
fluence into the devout or normal 
Catholic life. 


Meditation in Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Grades 


That idea of our priest to get public 
school youngsters interested in religion 
through the Mysteries of the Holy 
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Rosary carried him into unsuspected 
applications of the same general prin- 
ciple. Why not use these Mysteries to 
initiate children, once they have 
reached spiritual maturity, into the 
habit of simple meditation? So, he is 
now dividing his catechism period of 
thirty minutes thrice a week into 
three parts for Grades 3-5. The first 
part of the period he devotes to medi- 
tation in this wise: he takes one phase 
of a Rosary Mystery and explains it 
for a moment or two after invoking 
the Holy Spirit and Mary Immacu- 
late. The Joyful Mysteries furnish 
material up to Christmas; the Sorrow- 
ful Mysteries up to Easter; the 
Glorious Mysteries up to vacation. 
Then two minutes of silent meditation 
are followed by an ‘affection’ and a 
resolution in the children’s own words. 
Over half the children in one class al- 
ready do this by themselves on the 
other four days of the week. Next in 
order comes the catechism for fifteen 
minutes. And the last ten minutes are 
given to a running sketch of a Saint’s 
life taken from a book like Ghéon’s 
‘Secrets of the Saints.”’ If, because of 
some announcement, the priest seems 
liable to forget either the’ meditation 
or the Saint’s life, he is forthwith 
reminded of his conjectured forget- 
fulness. Quick and fruitful reactions 
come from the events in the Saint’s 
life. One boy declared he found his 
troubles small when he thought of what 
Don Bosco had to go through as a boy. 
Another found an incentive to do pen- 
ance by getting up on weekdays to go 
to Mass by thinking of the Curé of Ars 
sleeping only an hour or two a night 
and then on hard boards. But in tak- 


ing leave of some of the things this 
young priest was led into achieving by 
perseverance and inventiveness in duty 
(for achievements they positively were, 


when put alongside the findings of a 
sampling of the reactions of teaching 
Sisters to priest catechists, 40 per cent 
of whom wasted the Sisters’ and the 
children’s time and not very many of 
the rest taught religion well)—in taking 
this leave let us go on to a big city 
pastor who is well aware of the public 
high school problem and has taken 
steps towards its full solution. 


Makes an Assistant the Shepherd of 
Leaderless Flock 


Last fall this middle-aged pastor 
got a newly ordained priest as his sec- 
ond assistant. The pastor had en- 
couraged a former assistant to look 
after the religious formation of the 
public high school pupils, many of 
whom had been in the parochial grade 
school but for one obstacle or another | 
could not get into a Catholic high 
school. That former assistarit had 
demonstrated that religious formation 
in keeping with their adolescent years 
must be given these high school pupils, 
even though they had been eight years 
in a Catholic grammar school; and 
that the weekly period of necessary 
religious formation might be followed 
profitably by a social get-together 
under proper chaperonage. Mission- 
ary leaders among the eventual group 
of seventy had brought back not a few 
youngsters who had not been to the 
Sacraments from the time they left 
the eighth grade in the parochial 
school—one, two or three years before. 
That former assistant learned from his 
gratifying experiences over two years 
that much remains to be done for Cath- 
olic auoJescents even in Catholic high 
schools in the way of developing solid 
and saving piety through the formation 
of a cell of leaders of Catholic Action of 
some dozen among the boys and the 
same among the girls, who, frequent 
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communicants themselves, would grad- 
ually get their teams into the habit of 
at least weekly Communion. 

But let us turn to our newly ordained 
assistant made acting pastor of all the 
public school children of the parish 
(most of the grade school children are 
in the parochial school because it is 
free and gives free books). He in- 
herited the remnants of a Junior Le- 
gion of Mary group—‘remnants,”’ be- 
cause most of the complement had be- 
come eighteen and entered into senior 
membership of the Legion. He now 
has that scouting and demonstrating 
group up to a membership of ten— 
seven boys and three girls, six of the 
entire number being Catholic high 
school pupils and four public high 
school pupils. A’ weekly discussion 
club is the way in which this young ad 
instar pastor reaches the adolescents of 
the parish. By this Easter he was hav- 
ing an attendance of seventy, forty of 
whom are public high school pupils out 
of a total of fifty-one. This club has a 
twofold program: one hour of religious 
teaching in the form of the priest’s ex- 
planations and quizzing, with ten min- 
utes of questions from the pupils; an- 
other hour given over to entertain- 
ment. This latter is always planned, 
prepared and supervised. The year’s 
religious program is on the Command- 
ments, with special applications to 
adolescents. 

A New Year’s Eve party held in the 
parish hall is an illustration how youth 
can be trained incidentally to provide 
for themselves wholesome pastimes. 
The party broke up at midnight after 
a short prayer thanking God for the 
benefits of the past year and begging 
Him for a continuance of blessings into 
the new year. The parents were de- 
lighted to know that their adolescents 
were off the streets that night. The 





youngsters themselves had a demon- 
stration that innocence and mirth can 
go together; that seeking God’s king- 
dom and His justice is, in fact, the only 
way of securing genuine merriment. 
Now, forty out of fifty-one public 
high school pupils don’t come to a dis- 
cussion club just in answer to an 
announcement; nor do those who may 
have been away from the Sacraments 
return to them merely because they 
attend the discussion club. To pro- 
vide for the one and the other much- 
desired result, there is a separate 
weekly meeting of a select few—the 
missionary group. They are presided 
over by a grown man experienced in 
Legionary work. The ad insiar pastor 
sits in as the soul of the movement. 
Assignments of the preyious week are 
reported upon; new assignments are 
given out; an exhortation is heard 
from the priest; prayers are recited in 
common and the members disperse to 
meet again without any other attrac- 
tion than spirituality pure and un- 
defiled before God and men. That 
gladdens them as it did St. Paul during 
the days of his lay missionary career. 


A Lesson for All 


We have given in some detail the ex- 
periences of these two priests—one in 
a large city and the other in a large: 
rural parish. We have given these 
same experiences to indicate that the 
problem of forming religiously and 
adequately even public high school 
pupils can be solved. One of these 
priests started out with all the making 
of a sacerdotal frustrate, as far as suc- 
cess with youth was concerned. The 
other began with an agreeable person- 
ality, but a personality that would have 
meant nothing if zeal, intelligence, 
fidelity and supernatural enterprise 
had not been present. And where is 
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the assistant that need fail where these 
two diverse and extreme types have 
succeeded? An assistant can fail; but 
his failure will be in himself, not in the 
allegedly insuperable obstacles ex- 
ternal to himself. It will be because he 
is afraid, of working, not to the point of 
fatigue but to that of mere perspira- 
tion, the minimum of expended energy 
that brings success in any line of en- 
deavor. 

But as we conclude, one query will 
not down: “Why aren’t priests in 
parishes trying to train natural leaders 
in cells of Catholic Action to solve the 
youth problem in all its phases, the 
youth problem before which they hold 
up their hands in mute helplessness or 
strive to effect a solution by purely 
ethical culture. methods as if there 
were no supernatural balm in the 
Galaad of Catholic youth and no 
spiritual physician there either? Why 
cannot the well-worked out applica- 
tions of Catholic principles to all kind 
of youth (which brought unheard-of 
success in Belgium and France and 


seem still functioning in those un- 
happy countries), why cannot this 
same soul technique be used with even 
greater success in the United States? 
True, we have had typical instances of 
Catholic Action in this country, but for 
the most part these ventures of high 
success have been extra-parochial. But 
within the parish are most of our big 
problems. There Catholic life starts, 
and must be carried to fair flowering 
and rich fruitage if the Church in this 
country is going to say in God’s name 
to rising and threatening revolutionary 
ways of life: ‘‘So far and no further.” 
Parochial priests all, assistants no less 
than pastors, you are the envied heirs 
of all the apostolic achievements of 
past ages. If you work here and now to 
Catholicize the family, to make ‘con- 
verts, to bring back the straying ones, 
to save all the children to the Faith, 
and to make the devout life not only 
the dominant but the majority life of 
every parish, you will achieve the vic- 
tory of opening the Church’s greatest 
era. 











Young Leaders Going Your Way 


By CHARLES SHEEDY, C.S.C. 


This article is addressed to priests 
who are thinking seriously of forming 
small groups for Catholic Action in the 
student environment—that is to say, 
to priests who are prepared to add to 
the other onerous functions of the 
priesthood the task of training young 
lay apostles. Catholic Action is a lay- 
man’s work, but the fact is that it is 
nearly always started by priests, and 
inspired by priests throughout its 
existence in any environment. Your 
aim is the Pope’s: to allow the laity 
to collaborate with the official organi- 
zation of the Church in the apostolate, 
the restoration of a Christian social 
order; your ideal to restore Christ to 
His lawful place as head of the individ- 
ual, the family, and the social institu- 
tiens among which we live. 

But that is a very long view. Simply 
to state an ultimate aim does not ex- 
clude intermediate aims; and it is 
quite possible that more proximate 
aims will have influenced you to a 
greater extent in undertaking this 
work than the ultimate aim—which is 
ultimate, after all, and therefore neces- 
sarily remote. “I planted, Apollos 
watered, but God has given the 
growth.” You wish to plant, with 
Paul. 

One proximate aim that might drive 
you strongly into the lay apostolate 
may be your desire to see young Catho- 
lics take an active part in life, and take 
that active part precisely as Catholics. 
Some Catholics do take an active part 
in life: there are often Catholic boys 
on school committees, Catholic men in 


various civic groups, Catholic women 
in social and charitable projects, but 
they do not participate in these activi- 
ties as Catholics. They participate in 
them as citizens—of the school or of 
the town—and their Catholicism is on 
the side. They are civic-minded in 
these affairs, mot Catholic-minded. 
This is not to say that their Catholic- 
ism is necessarily compromised by their 
civic activities, but only that it is a 
thing apart, consisting in various de- 
votions and practices; it does not flow 
over consciously into the attitude 
which they take with regard to their 
social environment. 


The Aim of Student Groups 
Now your aim is to form a group of 
persons—let us say students—to whom 
the Catholic mind and the social mind 
will be one thing, who have been 


. trained to view every social problem} 


every social convention and usage, in 
relation to Christ: “Does it help Him 
or hurt Him? Does it advance His 
Kingship or retard it?’ Your belief is 
that a young person who has been 
trained in the Catholic mind with re- 
gard to school problems will have the 
same mind in the broader problems of 
civic and business life; in other words, 
that this Catholic mind, once formed 
in youth, has an excellent chance to 
survive into maturity, and thus you 
envision a future in which every 
American social environment will have 
its trained lay apostles, afire with the 
flame of Christ. 

In addition to those Catholics who 
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take an active, but not noticeably 
Catholic, part in life, you are conscious 
of the many Catholics, young and old, 
who do not take an active part in life 
at all. They do not act, they are acted 
upon; they do not form the common 
mentality (the public opinion), they 
are formed by it. You wish to con- 
vince some of them that social leader- 
ship is possible for them and practi- 
cable, that they are not weak and help- 
less under the pagan tide; and you 
wish to stir their Christian imagina- 
tions, if you can, by pointing out to 
them a workable technique by which 
social leadership can be gained. 
Moreover, this important advantage 
of the leaders’ group must be men- 
tioned, that it will give you, as a priest, 
a stake in the school. Sometimes a 
school (college or high school, non- 
sectarian or even Catholic) will loom 
up in a parish almost as a walled city. 
The priest may never go there at all; 
or if he does, it is on certain occasions 
of state, to give a blessing or to preside 
over the distribution of diplomas. 
And meanwhile the life of the school 
goes on, closed in upon itself, variable, 
ehigmatic, always exciting, sometimes 
seething—but of this life you may 
know nothing. But an alert, intelli- 
gent leaders’ group will bring the 
school to you, and will project your 
ideas into the school; you will know 
“‘what’s going on up there,” and thus 
you will have a stake in the school. 


The Problem of Leadership 


The first task is to find a leader, or 
rather a small group of leaders who will 
function together under the guidance of 
one student who is the acknowledged 
leader of the whole group. Groups 
should never be mixed, by the way; 
but boys’ groups and girls’ groups 
should collaborate through a com- 


mittee which meets from time to time 
to discuss common problems. 

There is no general formula for un- 
covering leadership. It is a matter of 
observation, judgment, experience; 
even more often, perhaps a matter of 
that particular providence which is 
called. ‘‘good luck.’’ One priest wanted 
to find a leader in a grade school. He 
brought a football out to the school 
yard during recess, threw it to a boy, 
and said: ‘Start a game.’”’ Then he 
withdrew and lurked nearby. He 
came back in a few minutes, found a 
different boy starting the game, and 
sent him to the parish house on some 
pretext. He went through the same 
process immediately, had exactly the 
same result, and that afternoon was 
ready to operate with two prospective 
natural leaders. 

You may ask a Catholic teacher to 
put you in touch with a boy or girl— 
any boy or girl. You will show your 
interest in him by putting yourself out 
to meet him at some neutral point (not 
at the rectory, for that is a summons, 
not a conference). It may be that you 
will have found your man; if not, ask 
him to bring next time someone else 
that he thinks is a leader in the school. 
Thus, you are ready to begin with one, 
two, or three boys. Of course, if you 
are in the school (on the faculty, for 
example), you may be able to pick out 
likely members for yourself. 

Try to find “naturals,” by all 
means—boys whom the boys them- 
selves look up to and respect, and 
whose opinions they value. This is a 
delicate matter. Look out for boys 
who are too eager, from the very start, 
to spread themselves in apostolic work. 
At the beginning of one semester, a 
college boy, a very personable fresh- 
man, explained to the Chaplain most 
enthusiastically the liturgical program 
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which had been in effect in his high 
school. If the Chaplain had been un- 
wary, he would have gone after him 
right off for the leaders’ groups; but 
he waited, and found in a very short 
time that the boy was entirely un- 
acceptable to the other students; they 
held him to be a “nut,” and a political 
climber as well—he put on a flamboy- 
ant and unsuccessful campaign to have 
himself elected to freshman office. 
Because Catholic Action is active, 
perhaps more active than any >ther 
campus activity, it seems naturally 
to draw queer characters of all kinds: 
odd fish of one kind and another, 
campus politicians who intend to use 
the movement for political ends, and 
“activities boys” who would join any- 
thing if it gave them a chance to exploit 
their talents. But it also draws the best 
(and any priest in Catholic Action can 
prove this)—alert-minded, clean- 
hearted boys, at home in their environ- 
ment in every way, yet eager to in- 
fluence it in every way for Christ. 


Influence of Leaders 

The best jumping-off point in your 
attempt to win a leader will be the 
point of influence. Tell him that 
whether he knows it or not, whether he 
has thought of it or not, he exerts in- 
fluence on the school. Flatter him by 
telling him you have picked him be- 
cause you think he exerts more in- 
fluence than others. (After all, you 
are not lying; you have picked him 
precisely because you think he has in- 
fluence.) Try to stir his imagination 
with the idea of influence. Show him 
how influence works: an influential 


student, or an influential clique, makes 
a remark, takes a stand—and a school 
project succeeds or falls through. Tell 
him that influence, leadership, is a big 
thing, and carries responsibilities. The 





mere fact that a person is a leader does 
not mean that he is good or bad: Hitler 
is a leader. Influence and leadership 
can only be judged good or bad in rela- 
tion to the goal towards which they are 
aimed. Ask him if he has ever con- 
sciously exerted influence for Christ. 
Probably not. Yet, he is supposed to 
do that. He is a confirmed Christian, 
a soldier of Christ; if he does not exert 
his influence for Christ, then his in- 
fluence is valueless. Ask him if there is 
anything wrong with the school, any 
spirit there, any currents there, that 
are not in accord with what Christ 
would want at that school. Probably 
he will say there are. Well then, 
wouldn’t it be a fine thing if we had a 
little group which would consciously 
set out to remedy these situations—to 
bring back Christ into the school where 
He wants to be? A big job, of course, 
but you can tell him of a technique by 
which little by little it can be accom- 
plished: the concrete, down-to-earth, 
practical realism of the Inquiry 
Method of ‘‘Observe, Judge, and Act.” 

Tell him about the Communist 
technique: cells of destruction, 
throughout Europe, throughout the 
world. Anything that would promote 
social unrest was meat for the Com- 
munist activist cell—a stink bomb at 
a movie, a fist-fight at a public meet- 
ing. Cell members would report with 
pride: ‘I helped break down the social 
order by throwing a stink bomb in a 
movie—it caused quite a commotion.’ 
We aim at cells of construction, 
throughout America. Anything that 
will build up a Christian social order is 
for us: anything that makes our 
school better, happier, anything that 
helps the school accomplish its pur- 
pose, anything in short that helps the 
students; because the practical Chris- 
tianizing of the environment requires a 
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more fundamental ‘‘positivizing’’ of 
the environment—the elimination of 
the forces of division and disunity 
among students, the substitution of a 
positive atmosphere of helpfulness and 
mutual good will. 


**Baptism’’ of Motives 


Meanwhile, you must be certain that 
your prospective leader knows he is 
entering a religious movement, and 
that its aims are religious aims. The 
mere fact that you, a priest, are pre- 
senting it to him will be indication of 
that. But he must realize that you are 
not interested in activity, even reli- 
gious activity, for activity’s sake, but 
rather for the establishment of a 
school spirit which will be more Chris- 
tian. You do not make great spiritual 
demands on him at first, for there 
must be a period of growth. Catch 
him first where his imagination is most 
easily fired, with the idea of the pene- 
trating influence and power of the 
group, and then lead him on to further 
developments in his own spiritual life. 
A leader who comes into the movement 
from natural motives alone—the at- 
tractive possibility of concerted in- 
fluence, for example—may develop 
high qualities of supernatural selfless- 
ness and charity. But the spiritual 
development of the members is not 
presented as the end of this movement 
—the apostolate is the end; personal 
holiness is a means towards the 
apostolate: contemplata alits tradere. 

Suppose after a good period of trial 
you find you have a leader who still 
remains on the natural plane, who will 
not ‘‘baptize” his leadership qualities 
and put them at the service of Christ. 
In one college group there was a mem- 
ber who had come into the group be- 
cause he was fired with the possibility 
of exerting student influence, of mold- 


ing through the Inquiry Method the 
spirit of the school. He was a natural 
leader, a talented organizer; he was 
alert and had ideas. But at group 
meetings he was a little impatient with 
the spiritual side (the Gospel com- 
mentary, for example), and he was also 
rather quick and critical, even perhaps 
uncharitable, in his attitude towards 
the cell-head—a first-rate militant, a 
boy of great charity, but at that time 
a beginner in the réle of cell-head, and 
not yet sure of himself. After a few 
meetings the Chaplain had a talk with 
the fellow, and gradually, tactfully, 
got him to see that the spirit of charity 
was the soul of our movement, just as 
the spirit of selfishness and exploita- 
tion was the soul of other movements, 
similar in technique to ours, but differ- 
ent in their goal. 


Self-Elimination of Unfit Leaders 


Although it is not necessary to have 
inquiries into specifically religious 
problems, and although spiritual forma- 
tion is the means of the movement 
and not its end, it is impossible for a 
man long to be a group member with- 
out the spiritual presuppositions of 
the group making their mark on him. 
A man can’t listen to (and give) a 
Gospel commentary week after week, 
hear and participate in a ‘“‘Report on 
Charity and Influence,” listen to the 
cell-head talking about the spirit of 
Christ, the uselessness of action with- 
out prayer, the value of the Mass in 
our work, without all this making an 
impact on him. Sooner or later there 
will come a showdown: either he will 
put his entire self, talents and abilities, 
at the service of Christ in effective 
charity, or pull out. It is not hard to 
get rid of an ineffective group member; 
ordinarily he will get rid of himself. 
The development of the merely natural 
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leader (whose goal is self-expression, 
popularity, power, or something else) 
into the convinced Christian leader is 
possibly the greatest joy in this move- 
ment for the priest who aids in that 
development. It is possible for an in- 
frequent communicant, or a Sunday 
Catholic, to join Catholic Action, but 
he will not stay in it long unless he 
accomplishes that inner revolution 
from selfishness to Christlikeness. And 
the group work itself will convince him 
that he needs Holy Communion and 
the Mass, no longer merely as ‘‘pious 
acts,” but as the motive power and 
driving force in the apostolate. 

Finally, in the spiritual formation of 








the members it is necessary to avoid a 
spirituality which is “special,” or 
esoteric. There must not be the 
slightest semblance of the ‘‘intelli- 
gentsia” idea. Catholic Action is not 
for an intellectual elite or a spiritual 
elite, though it requires of its members 
sparkling intelligence and genuine 
Christian life. “Consequently, the one 
Model for the members is Christ, to 
be brought into the student world 
through them; and the master-idea 
in the spirituality of the lay apostolate 
must be the active participation of the 
members in the Divine Mysteries, 
which is the primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit. 





On the classroom teacher rests the 
responsibility of providing an atmos- 
phere conducive to healthful living on 
the part of his pupils during the school- 
day. This responsibility is not limited 
to the school hours of the day. We do 
not speak of twenty-four-hour schools, 
but the teacher must be aware that the 
child is subject to the process of educa- 
tion during the twenty-four hours of 
the day. The modern teacher must 
weigh the factors outside the school- 
‘room which touch the growing child’s 
life; he must be prepared to make 
school adjustments in the light of 
these factors. He may not be able to 
effect any radical changes in the extra- 
school environment of the individual 
child, but he must adjust the environ- 
ment of the classroom in the direction 
of the best possible service to the needs 
of the group. He will address himself 
to the task of developing and maintain- 
ing hygienic conditions within the 
classroom, of ingraining in the minds 
of his pupils a body of correct health 
concepts, and of making the practice of 
good health habits a part of the daily 
routine. 

Good housekeeping in the school is 
no small part of the teacher’s work. 
Standard procedures therein facilitate 
the conduct of all classroom activities, 
fix good habits of order in the lives of 
the pupils, and contribute to the 
healthy growth of every child. Good 
housekeeping requires the codéperation 
of the custodian, but the teacher and 
the pupils, or more correctly the pu- 
pils under the leadership of the teacher, 
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can make the classroom a center of 
healthful living and good order. The 
teacher sets up the housekeeping 
standards, and brings all pupils to be 
active participants in a program for 
orderly classroom routine. 


The Teacher Sets the Standard 


Without question, the teacher’s desk 
should serve as a standard for the class 
in good housekeeping. The waste- 
basket is not an ornament, but a re- 
ceptacle for foreign and discarded ma- 
terials that no longer serve a purpose 
in classroom work. The cloakroom is 
a repository for all wraps and clothing, 
including overshoes and umbrellas, 
that are not needed while the pupil is 
at work in the classroom. All school- 
room supplies and materials must be 
kept in the place designated for them 
when not in use, and promptly re- 
turned there following use. Good 
housekeeping calls also for the removal 
of books and instructional materials 
from desks and table tops at the end of 
the day. Occasional inspection of desk 
interiors will stimulate even the care- 
less child to acquire habits of order and 
neatness. Every habit of order is a 
habit of good health, mental as well as 
physical. 

Blackboards that are kept clean 
when not in use contribute to the es- 
thetic environment of the schoolroom. 
The blackboard itself must be of good 
quality, or effective cleaning soon be- 
comes an impossibility. The codpera- 
tion of children is easily won in the 
appropriate decorating of their own 
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classroom. The prudence of the 
teacher will guard against the odd in- 
congruity of placing posters on the 
window panes or huge plants on the 
window sills, nor will he permit the 
use of dark window curtains that ob- 
struct the light and gather dust. We 


assume that the architect will have pro- 


vided transl.cent window shades that 
are adjustable to the changing light 
conditions of the day, that the system 
of ventilation properly controls the 
vital supply of air, and that the teacher 
has the guidance of a thermometer in 
maintaining normal temperatures. It 
is true that teachers must often work 
under conditions that do not facilitate 
good housekeeping, but they will use 
their best efforts to secure the basic 
equipment that is necessary. Above 
all, it is necessary to teach children 
respect for public property and re- 
sponsibility for their own materials. 
Children will be found receptive to 
suggestions that contribute much to 
the maintenance of an orderly work- 
shop. 

The importance of esthetic sur- 
roundings is commonly admitted and 
needs no demonstration. The stub- 
born fact still confronts us that many 


classrooms remain drab and unattrac-. 


tive, despite the possibility of trans- 
forming them into healthful, attrac- 
tive places for living. The classroom 
can be made a laboratory in which 
children learn the techniques of im- 
proving their surroundings. The un- 
dertaking is a stimulating experience 
that gives those who participate a 
keener appreciation of the beautiful in 
life, a sensitivity to its presence, and a 
desire to achieve and maintain beauty 
in their environment. To teach chil- 


dren a feeling of discomfort in the. 


presence of crude, inartistic, and insani- 
tary surroundings, is a part of educa- 








tion; there is something of the artist 
latent in every individual, and it may 
remain latent if the school does not 
awaken it to action. This is particu- 
larly true in certain slum districts of 
our great cities, where no stimulation 
to an artistic sense is afforded by the 
mean and sordid conditions of their 
surroundings. 


Connection between Physical and 
Mental Hygiene 

We have stressed the part that the 
school environment has in promoting 
the physical health of the child, be- 
cause we look upon an optimum level 
of physical health as an essential con- 
dition of mental health. There is no 
greater contribution that the school 
can make to the welfare of mankind 
than to assume responsibility for the 
mental health of the growing and de- 
veloping child. The mental hygiene of 
many children is bad precisely because 
the physical conditions amid which 
they spend their extra-school hours are 
deplorable. Any measure that pro- 
motes physical health will have a cor- 
responding good effect upon mental 
health. We see this in the efforts of 
social workers to provide a period of 
vacation in a mountain camp or other 
summer resort for children who are 
condemned to pass the remaining 
weeks of the year in the congested and 
less desirable districts of our great 
cities. Reports of this vacation work 
emphasize the improvement in physi- 
cal health and in mental health in the 
case of all children who are afforded an 
opportunity for such an outing. There 
is a note of pathos in one report to the 
effect that ‘‘during the first two months 
of the new school term not a single one 
of them came to the attention of the 
school authorities for serious problem 
behavior.”” We are tempted to ask: 
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“Ts it possible for the school to provide 
an atmosphere of healthful living that 
will preclude the occurrence of serious 
problem behavior during the entire 
school year?’ We are profoundly 
convinced that the school can provide 
such an atmosphere of healthful living, 
so engage the interest and stimulate 
the constructive activity of every pu- 
pil as to eliminate, through adjustment 
of the school to the physical and men- 
tal needs of every child, much of 
the serious problem behavior that tor- 
tures the teacher and impedes the prog- 
ress of the child. 


Self-Trust as a Condition of Mental 
Health 

The maxim of Emerson, “‘self-trust 
is the first secret of success,”’ is the key 
to many problems of mental health 
confronting the teacher. The school 
and the teacher must study the meth- 
ods of building up each child’s confi- 
dence in himself. A mental feeling of 
inferiority is one of the most serious 
factors in preventing normal activity. 
It is of the nature of a child to be ac- 
tive where there is a chance to achieve, 
but when he finds that he is unable to 
do certain things which others perform 
easily he becomes discouraged and de- 
velops a mental inhibition that destroys 
all effort to achieve. Success is one of 
the simple conditions of mental health. 
Let a child succeed and thereby estab- 
lish confidence in himself, and you cre- 
ate in him a purposeful desire to act 
and to achieve further. Frequently 
the thing most needed by the problem 
child is the opportunity for doing 
things, for success in purposeful activ- 
ity. Success warms the cockles of the 
heart, and makes life worth living. It 
may seem paradoxical to teachers, but 
there is no confusion of cause and effect 
in the saying of Burnham that “their 


pupils’ lack of success is the cause of 
their indolence and stupidity.” Give 
the child a chance to succeed, construct 
circumstances in which he must suc- 
ceed, and you do away with his in- 
dolence and stupidity. 


The Philosophy of Success . 


This self-trust is not the growth of a 
day, but results gradually from the 
daily conquering of difficulties that 
are not beyond one’s competence. No 
one denies the truth of this philosophy, 
but we must translate our philosophy 
of success into actual classroom pro- 
cedure. Let us set down first that the 
prudent teacher will never let a poor 
pupil begin a lesson. Too much de- 
pends upon the start. The bright pu- 
pil is surer of himself and will make a 
first contribution that is acceptable; 
under stimulation the dull pupil will 
desire to act, and the teacher will not 
reject his offering. The mere fact that 
he makes an offering takes him out of 
the rédle of a passive observer and 
makes him an active participant in the 
project. His participation gives him a 
permanent interest, an interest that is 
natural because it is an interest in his 
own work. He moves on to further 


achievement through a habit of suc- 


cess, and the teacher contributes to 
this habit through proposing easy 
questions that the dull pupil will likely 
be able to answer. He gives some mark 
of recognition to every well-intentioned 
effort of the dull child. This commen- 
dation of the teacher convinces him that 
he has contributed something of real 
worth, and he begins to look forward 
to further participation in the projects 
presented to the class. He may fail 
utterly at times, but the skillful teacher 
always manages to make his failures 
seem trifling and his successes impor- 
tant. 
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It will at times require great inge- 


nuity on the part of the teacher to pro- 
vide a lesson or an activity that makes 
it possible for an unpromising pupil to 
do anything worthy of commendation. 
When the dull boy fails in one activity 
(for instance, in arithmetic work), the 
teacher may allow him to divert his 
attention for the time to some other 
activity in which he is more likely to 
succeed. His success here will stimu- 
late him to greater effort in the area in 
which he had failed. It has been 
found that the simple expedient of al- 
lowing a dull child who sings well to 
perform before the class, has resulted 
in stimulating him to successful effort 
in the field of English or arithmetic. 
One teacher relates that a very poor 
arithmetic pupil was permitted to 
make the round of several classsrooms 
with a toy graphophone, and then re- 
turned to his own classroom glowing 
with success, and proceeded to con- 
quer the difficulty in arithmetic that 
had previously defied him. To explain 
why this is so, defies us, but the tech- 
nique has succeeded and is worth a 
trial when the circumstances call for 
it. 

In a study of individual pupils the 
teacher will be ever alert to discover 
whether or not some physical defect is 
responsible for a seeming mental de- 
ficiency. The child who does not see 
well may do much more effective work 
if he is placed nearer the blackboard; 
the pupil who does not hear well may 
only need to be given a position nearer 
to the teacher. Both of these physical 
defects are more common than the 
casual observer thinks; the blank look 
on the face of a child frequently results 
from the mere fact that he does not 
hear the teacher or is not able to read 
the message on the blackboard. Small 
wonder that he becomes a behavior 


problem because of his seeming stu- 
pidity. If the service of a school doctor 
is not available, the teacher will make 
use of simple tests that. determine 
clearness of vision and acuity of hear- 
ing. 


Elimination of Emotional Disturbances 


Emotional disturbances in the child’s 
home life frequently affect his relations 
with the school. When the teacher 
finds that an individual pupil is not 
loyal to the school nor happy in the 
performance of the classwork there 
presented, he will not throw this diffi- 
culty in the lap of the principal, but 
will study the attitude of the child and 
try to lead him to wholesome partici- 
pation in the activities of his fellows. 
The playground is frequently the 
crucible in which the dross of resent- 
ment against the school can be elimi- 
nated. Serious abnormality is pres- 
ent when a healthy child can be in- 
duced to take no part in play; if this 
abnormality persists in spite of the 
teacher’s best effort to encourage par- 
ticipation in play, it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the school administra- 
tion to remove from the regular ele- 
mentary school a case of this type, 
which obviously does not fall within 
the range of the school’s normal pro- 
gram. Less extreme cases of disloy- 
alty to the school or of unhappiness in 
school work will yield to the give-and- 
take of school life. The child who, in 
his pre-school days, lived too much 
to himself and became somewhat of an 
introvert, may begin to find real hap- 
piness and satisfaction in contact with 
his fellows. The teacher can help this 
process of adjustment materially by 
assigning to the malcontent some sim- 
ple custodial or monitorial duties. 
The loyalty of the child to the school 
suffers an increase when he feels that 
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he is making some contribution to its 
activities, and he gradually develops 
a mental set that makes for better work 
in the classroom. The teacher will, of 
course, be careful to avoid offensive 
partiality in assigning these custodial 
and monitorial tasks to the problem 
child. All normal children like to do 
their share of the things that need to 
be done in the classroom. 


Cultivation of Pupils’ Morale 


Every pupil of the schoo] must learn 
to keep his desk in order and to take a 
certain pride in his personal appear- 
ance. These things help morale even 
in adult life. Authorities in insane 
hospitals, too, know the value of physi- 
cal order and personal appearance in 
restoring patients to mental health. 
Even the maintenance of correct pos- 
ture contributes to poise and confi- 
dence in one’s self, and helps greatly 
in developing desirable mental atti- 
tudes. ‘“‘To hold up the head with 
snap is powerful,” writes Garry C. 
. Myers, and the saying deserves to rank 
as a proverb. The teacher will omit 
nothing that contributes to the morale 
of any child in the class, but will de- 
vote special attention to those whose 
mental health is low. 

We must not press the child of in- 
ferior capacity to compete with his 
fellow-pupils. It is far better to en- 
courage him to strive to surpass his 
own record. If he is made to feel that 
he must compete with the leaders of 
the class, he lapses into a defeatist at- 
titude that is ruinous to his mental 
health. Good school procedure to-day 
favors making each individual’s ca- 
pacity the measuring rod of his attain- 
ment. Reports to parents should like- 
wise carry no condemnation of the pu- 
pil’s honest effort to do his best. It is 
far more constructive to give the par- 


ents a few concrete suggestions of 
ways and means to codperate with the 
school in ministering to the needs of 
the child. When the tone of the school 
report of the child is of a nature to 
convince the parent that the school can 
do nothing further for him, the parent 
may be pardoned for concluding that 
the school is inefficient or that his 
child should be committed to a mental 
institution. No teacher should create 
this impression unless he is certain that 
he has exhausted the possibilities in 
fitting the school to the child. 


Maladjustment and Its Cure 


Many cases of maladjustment are 
traceable to home influences, or lack 
of influence. Undisciplined children, 
untaught and untrained, come usually 
from homes of inadequate parents or 
from broken homes—broken by dis- 
cord or gdivorce. The undisciplined 
child is not a good listener; he does 
not conform to the standards of his 
group; he does not know the meaning 
of docility. The undisciplined child 
is a problem in the school, sometimes 
a bully or a “smart aleck”’ with an over- 
weening desire for recognition. The 
skillful teacher sometimes wins control 
by tactful approval of his socially ac- 
ceptable traits. If the school as well 
as the home fail to discipline him, he is 
in a fair way to becoming an incorrigi- 
ble delinquent in adolescence. When 
the disciplinary lack is associated with 
low mentality, the task of the school. is 
formidable indeed. , 

Many pre-school children have had 
little opportunity for free and natural 
contacts with other children. The 
overprotective attitude of the home 
has led to this social isolation, quite 
common in the case of an only child. 
The school has a difficult task in giving 
him the contacts with his contempo- 
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raries that are so essential to his social 
development, contacts that his par- 
ents should have given him. The 
school knows that this self-centered 
individual will remain unadjusted un- 
til he learns to be at ease with individ- 
uals of his own age-group. The school 
playground is the great arena of adjust- 
ment. There children settle their own 
problems, and often teach one another 
more effectively than parents can. 
The socially immature child presents 
another difficult problem. He lacks a 
sense of responsibility and, unhappy 
with children of his own age, seeks 
playmates among those younger than 
himself. The school knows the im- 
portance of social and emotional ad- 
justment, and will sometimes deny 


promotion to the bright but immature 
child, that he may be kept in a group of 
his own maturity level. 

Students of the science of mental 
health distinguish many other types 
of maladjustment, but enough has 
been said to indicate the difficulties 
that confront the school and the 
teacher. It may be an exaggeration to 
say that all children either are ‘‘prob- 
lem” children now or may become 
“problem” children in the future. 
Whether this summary statement be 
true or not, the school must develop 
techniques that will reveal the first 
signs of maladjustment, and be thus 
enabled to take prompt steps that will 
preclude serious maladjustment in 
adult life. 











Does Military Dispensation Ex- 
tend to Family? 


Question: The young people of this 
parish debate much about the question 
of fast and abstinence in the armed 
forces. They argue pro and con that 
service men and service women need 
not fast or abstain except on the four 
days excluded, Vigil of Christmas, Ash 
Wednesday, Good Friday and the 
forenoon of Holy Saturday. They 
argue, too, that when a man is on fur- 
lough, this privilege follows him and 
can be shared in by the family. Some 
also contend that guests at the family 
meal are equally privileged? Just 
what is the law in the different cases? 

AN UNCERTAIN PASTOR. 


Answer: Those in the military serv- 
ice are dispensed everywhere and any- 
where, saving those days mentioned. 
If they live with their folks on or off 
the military reservation, the folks too 
share the privilege. Men on furlough, 
though, would not seem to impart the 
privilege to the folks. But the local 
pastor can find in the presence of the 
service person reason enough to dis- 
pense the folks from the double obliga- 
tion under Canon 1245, § 1, and this 
dispensation could by a general prin- 
ciple of law be extended to guests. 


Profiting by Exchange in Sending 
Away Stipends 


Question: A pastor gets as many as 
_ 50 to 100 Mass intentions at each 
funeral. At times he has on hand 500 
to 600 of these unsaid intentions. Can 
he send those intentions to Canada 
and pay in Canadian money? And 
when stipends are brought to the pas- 
tor by the relatives of the dead (not 
by the donors), the pastor says: 


Answers to Questions 


“If you want the Masses said here, I 
will say them as High Masses in pro- 
portion to the amount given.”’ Is he 
justified in doing this? 

Just A SIMPLE PRIEST. 


Answer: The law provides that 
Mass offerings in their entirety be 
sent (Canon 840, § 1). This does not 
include the cost of transmission; but 
it does include the difference in ex- 
change. For the law is to forbid 
dickering in Mass intentions, rather to 
prevent such trafficking. In the sec- 
ond case, if the pastor has a solidly 
probable reason for thinking that the 
donors, at least implicitly, were willing 
that one or other arrangement be made 
in accordance with the good pleasure 
of the bereaved ones, then the pastor 
would not be coéperating in a certain 
injustice done the donors by the rela- 
tives. 


Can Visiting Outside Priest Hear 
Local Priest’s Confession? 


Question: A priest comes into an- 
other priest’s house. The visiting 
priest has no faculties. He proceeds 
to hear the confession of the local pas- 
tor and those of his household. Does 
the Church supply the jurisdiction? 

AUDITOR NOVORUM. 


Answer: Certainly the law of the 
Church doesn’t grant jurisdiction in 
that case, as in the cases of common 
error and probable jurisdiction and of 
priests travelling on the high sea or 
inland navigable waters and having 
the faculties of their own Ordinary or 


from the Ordinary of the port of 


embarkation, or from an Ordinary of 
the port call. Some bishops, however, 
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give legal jurisdiction for such confes- 
sions. Hence, the question is one of 
fact only: ‘‘Has the given bishop 
made such arrangement?” 


Winter Chapels in Western States 


Questions: Many of our priests in 
this section of the country offer Mass 
in the winter season in a small winter 
chapel in the sacristy, church base- 
ment, or rectory. In some cases the 
winter chapel of the rectory has an 
entrance from the outside; in other 
cases, it will be a room of the house 
with a portable altar set aside as a 
winter chapel. 

Now, I ask these questions: (1) Can 
the above-described /oci be considered 
public oratories? (2) Can solemn bap- 
tism be administered in them on week- 
days for reason of the cold of the 
church? (3) Is there an obligation to 
erect a baptismal font in these chapels 
if baptism is administered there regu- 
larly? 

PRIEST IN BLIZZARD STATE. 


Answers: (1) If the Bishop ap- 
proves, these chapels can be considered 
substitute public oratories. (2) If 
baptism cannot be deferred without 
grave inconvenience until Sunday, it 
may be administered. (3) Perhaps 
the same arrangements can be made as 
is made in mission districts where 
solemn baptism has to be conferred in 
private houses, especially if seldom 
done. Otherwise, a relatively modest 
font might be erected. 


Pastor Performing Marriages and 
Saying Mass in Hospital Chapel 


Questions: (1) Can a local pastor 
assist at a marriage of his parishioners 
in the nearby chapel? If so, does he 
need the permission of the resident 
chaplain? What is the most recent 
interpretation of Canon 1109 and other 
pertinent Canons? 


(2) Does Canon Law require a pas- 
tor to say Mass in his parish church on 
weekdays rather than in the nearby 
hospital chapel? The parishioners 
have requested the pastor to give 
them the privilege of daily Mass, but 
despite this the chaplain says the 
regular hospital Mass at an early hour, 
and then the pastor says Mass in the 
same chapel at his own convenience? 

SAGART. 


Answers: (1) Yes; but this sup- 
poses the permission of the chaplain of 
the hospital, since Canon 1109, § 1, 
requires either the permission of the 
Ordinary or the pastor, and the chap- 
lain here is an equivalent pastor. If 
he were no more than a church rector, 
permission would still be required 
under Canon 484, °§ 1. I know of no 
interpretation or interpretations of 
Canon 1109; its plainness hardly 
needs construing. 

(2) It does if parishioners desire it, 
as follows from Canon 467, § 1; be- 
cause the foremost of the Divine 
Offices is the celebration of Mass, and 
the administration of a Sacrament by 
excellence is the saying of Mass and 
the giving of Holy Communion. Win- 
ter weather might justify the pastor in 
saying Mass in the hospital regularly at 
a convenient hour for the parishioners. 


Should a Priest Be a ‘‘Lion’’? 


Question: Is it permitted for a priest 
to join the Lion Club? Personally | 
think that the Church does not directly 
and openly approve the clergy joining 
such organization. For it is not be- 
coming for a priest to be mixed up with 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews and even 
Masons. Where a priest is not ad- 
dressed as Father but as Brother Lion 
or Cub So-and-So, he is out of place. 
I think a priest should stay out of such 
societies. Am I correct? It would 
help me and my confréres if you could 
give some information or advice on 
this subject. Thanks. 

PAROCHUS VETERANUS. 
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Answer: This is largely a question 
of locality. Many priests in the 
United States are members of the 
Lions or of similar service clubs. 
These priests feel that this membership 
enlarges their field of priestly useful- 
ness. And I can see where it does, 
especially in towns and smaller cities. 
The membership gets the Catholic 
priest acquainted with non-Catholic 
business and professional men, and 
thus creates near or remote apostolic 
opportunities. 

If the priest tries to become all 
things to all men, he can overlook an 
intentional lack of deference to his 
sacred character and use the ad 
hominem principle of action that the 
Church herself adopts in dealing with 
civil governments that make no ac- 
knowledgment of her divinity and 
treat her merely as a voluntary society, 
and in dealing with schismatic and 
heretical bodies. Should the occasion 
arise for the Church to carry on 
negotiations with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, she certainly wouldn’t 
address him as President Wilson is 
alleged to have addressed Cardinal 
Gibbons—Mr. Gibbons. 

In other localities it would be detri- 
mental to the Church for priests to 
join any such societies. That is why 
the Church leaves so many things to be 
regulated by local authorities. That 
is why the Saviour Himself made the 
divine constitution of the Church 
to consist of a sovereign Papacy and 
autonomous dioceses—not a limited 
monarchy but, in the terminology of 
St. Robert Bellarmine, an aided mon- 
archy (monarchia adjuvata). Our own 
American constitution is a civil imita- 
tion of the Church’s divine constitu- 
tion; for we are a nation, not of sover- 
eign States, but of separate autono- 
mous States. 


Two Pastors Object to the Pur- 
sued or Pursuing Answer 


Complaints: One pastor thinks the 
question should not have appeared in 
print, but should have been answered 
in a private letter, charity so dictating. 
The other pastor-feels the answer was 
both amazing and insolent. He pro- 
tests the priest deserved a decent 
answer. 


Explanation: To begin with, let me 
say the query was anonymous; so it 
could not have been answered pri- 
vately. 

Again, its sincerity was not alto- 
gether certain. And if the sincerity 
be conceded, there was still reason for 
concluding that a// the truth was not 
told. I can without any stretch of the 
imagination picture the pastor com- 
plained of as rightly forbidding the 
assistant visiting in the parish on his 
day off or playing games with persons 
that brought unfavorable reports to 
the pastor, etc., etc. In that event 
the questioner would be a psychopath, 
and only a discerner of spirits could 
see the situation as it was before God. 
On the other hand, if the questioner 
wrote the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, then the pastor himself 
falls necessarily into the category of 
psychopath and the answer is manifest: 
there is room for an administrative re- 
moval. So, the answer was complete 
though terse: either one or other is a 
psychopath and further details are of 
no avail. I admit that was said 
bluntly, may by its bluntness have 
made some readers jump to the con- 
clusion that the questioner was a 
psychopath. This I did not say, but 
rather that a question psychopathic 
active or passive I would not answer. 

However, I do avow to the two 
critics who wrote and others who may 
have felt like writing that I should 
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have acted upon tutiorism, not prob- 
abilism, and taken for granted that 
the questioner was simple and up- 
right and said that, if things are as 
they are represented, the abused as- 
sistant should get in touch directly or 
indirectly with the Local Ordinary, 
so that the saving Canons on the ad- 
ministrative removal of pastors could 
be invoked with neatness and dispatch. 

The rushing to the defense of the 
assistant by the two widely separated 
pastors was highly edifying although 
in my opinion only justified in part. 
I agree with the one who thinks this 
department does have a fumatory 
value incidentally. 


Young Priest Thrice Disturbed 


Questions: Is there any obligation 
resting on the priest in the following 
cases, since he is not now in the same 
place? 

(1) Some years ago as a neo-sacerdos 
in receiving converts into the Church 
he omitted the Profession of Faith and 
the absolution from the censure in the 
external forum where the converts had 
been baptized and brought up in an 
heretical sect. He merely gave con- 
ditional baptism and conditional abso- 
lution. 

(2) In the validation of a marriage 
performed before a minister, having the 
faculties he absolved only in the inter- 
nal forum. 

(3) In absolving from reserved cases 
with faculties, he merely used the 
ordinary form of absolution to include 
the reserved sin and the other sins con- 
fessed. Moreover, forgetful of the 
the obligation to impose a suitable 
penance he merely gave the one pen- 
ance. SACERDOS IGNORANS. 


Answers: Unless such converts were 
formal and certain heretics, you could 
presume they had incurred no censure. 
And the great authority on Public 
Law, Cardinal Cavagnis, tells us that 
the Church never allowed the Inquisi- 


tions to punish those born in schism, 
heresy or apostasy unless it was evi- 
dent that they were guilty of those 
crimes. In other words, those born in 
heresy are presumed material heretics 
unless the contrary certainty appears, 
a thing that seldom or never happens 
with converts in these days. But 
even if there had been a true censure 
incurred, it was absolved by absolution 
given in good faith under Canon 2251. 

(2) That absolution may not have 
been necessary because the person may 
not have known the censure attached 
tothe act. Even if he had known this, 
the same Canon would apply. 

(3) That was all that was required. 
And the fact of not giving a larger 
penance is now a closed incident. 
The priest acted in good faith; hence, 
his act was faultless even if objec- 
tively it was not of the salutary nature 
that the sin called for. 


Speech Contests from Protestant 
Pulpits 


Question: What is to be said of the 
“Prince of Peace’’ contest in which, 
every year, some of our Catholic 
boys and girls deliver their speeches 
from Protestant pulpits? This contest 
is under Protestant sponsorship, and 
the speeches are made ordinarily in 
connection with the Sunday Evening 
Service. SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: There seems to be an ever- 
increasing effort on the part of non- 
Catholic religious groups to promote 
and sponsor activities of various forms 
which have something of a religious 
character, and in which the general 
public is invited to participate. Those 
who sponsor these various activities 
seem to be moved by the idea that all 
of these so-called religious efforts or 
movements are good, and that there- 
fore a greater amount of good will be 
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done if people of various Christian 
groups can be persuaded to codperate. 
Many of the persons connected with 
these groups, especially the leaders, 
seem to be of the idea that all Christian 
religions are equally good, and that 
some kind of unity is attained if indi- 
viduals of various religious bodies are 
represented in any public effort. It is 
becauseof this state of mind that Catho- 
lics are warned not to participate in 
activities which are under the auspicesof 
non-Catholic religious groups, lest their 
presence might be thought to give im- 
plicit approval of such notions, or be 
an occasion of scandal to other Catho- 
lics who would see them associating 
with non-Catholics in these religious 
efforts, or movements which are spon- 
sored by religious bodies. 

The presence of Catholic boys and 
girls in contests which are under 
Protestant auspices, more especially a 
speech contest in which the speeches 
are delivered from Protestant pulpits, 
is of its very nature capable of beget- 
ting a false notion of religious liberal- 
ism in the minds of non-Catholics, and 
possibly in the minds of uninstructed 
Catholics as well, and therefore should 
not be tolerated. The children who 
participate in the contest might by 
the very nature of the case acquire the 
idea that all Christian religions are 
to be regarded in the same light, and 
thus suffer a notable loss in regard to 
their Catholic faith. 


Justice or Fidelity? 


Question: Will you kindly give me 
your solution of the following diffi- 
culty? John, who is a_ high-school 
student, works on Saturdays for the 
JonesCompany. Asanemployee, heis 
given a purchasing card which entitles 
him to a 10% discount on purchases 
made. If he lends the card to an- 


other, the Company will call it in. 


Every week new cards are issued. 
Notwithstanding the Company’s legis- 
lation, John lends his card to George, 
who buys a $50 suit for $45. Is the 
Company rule considered to bind in 
conscience, or is it penal? Is George 
bound to restitution ? 

PROXY FOR CASUISTIC BUYER. 

Answer: It seems to me that in this 
case a privilege is extended to a work- 
man, and wrongfully used by that 
workman. The boy runs the chance 
of forfeiting his privilege, and perhaps 
of losing his part-time position by giv- 
ing the purchasing card to another. 
The firm, on the other hand, is not 
losing any money by this action, since 
George undoubtedly pays a fair price 
for the suit. The company merely 
makes less profit on this sale. Even 
an extensive fraudulent use of such 
cards, although wrong, might result in 
a gain for the firm; for it would mean 
a greater number of favored pur- 
chases. 

The chances are that the firm figures 
on a limited amount of lending consid- 
ering the tendencies of human nature, 
and the penalty of recalling the cards 
seems to be a sufficient check against 
lending them to outsiders. John is 
guilty of a violation of the virtue of 
fidelity, but there is no obligation of 
restitution. 


Anniversary Mass for One or Two? 


Question: I was asked to say a Mass 
for two persons on a certain date, that 
date being the anniversary of only one 
of them. Which Requiem Mass is to 
be said? Among priests I have con- 
sulted, I found three opinions (it 
seems that the Rubrics have nothing 
definite of the point). (1) A holds that 
one should say the Anniversary Mass, 
putting the Oration in the plural num- 
ber, mentioning the Christian names of 
both. (2) B declares that is wrong. 
One can’t say an Anniversary Requiem 
because it is not the anniversary. of 
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both. Therefore, say merely the Missa 
Quotidiana. (3) C maintains that one 
should say the Anniversary Mass with 
one oration, having in it the name of 
the one whose anniversary it is. At 
the same time, having the intention to 
benefit the second person equally (and, 
of course, think of him at the Com- 
memoration of the Departed). 
HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: Since the prayers of the 
Mass do not determine the intention of 


the Mass, the third solution is the best 
and most practical. It seems a quite 
general practice among Catholics in 
having an Anniversary Mass offered 
for one parent to join the other parent 
in the intention. This can be conven- 
iently done by saying the Anniversary 
Mass with the correct name in the 
prayer and offering the Mass in accord 
with the intention of the donor. 
Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 








Communications from Our Readers 


A Growing Abuse 
REVEREND AND DEAR EDITORS: 


Abuses; like scandals, creep into 
every department of human life. But 
there are places in which their presence 
is especially abominable. When they 
appear in connection with the sacred 
rites of our holy religion, they should 
be regarded with horror and dismay, 
and everything possible should be 
done to expose them and extirpate 
them peremptorily. 

One of the most recent and ob- 
noxious abuses is the custom of 
socializing and commercializing the 
First Mass of a priest. Fortunately, 
it is not yet either old or widespread. 
However, like most weeds, its growth 
seems to be rapid. It consists in con- 
verting the day on which the newly 
ordained priest celebrates his First 
Mass into an excuse for a banquet, 
an entertainment, and a _ profitable 
occasion. 


This day is indeed the most memor- 
able in the life of a priest, and should 
unquestionably be observed with all 
becoming reverence. To make it a 
worldly occasion, to celebrate it with 
revelry, and above all to associate it 
with an appeal for gifts, seems too 
repulsive for description. 

The degradation of the occasion 
usually begins in the weeks preceding 
ordination, and must necessarily inter- 
fere with the mental concentration and 
spiritual preparation which the Church 
prescribes and which ideal priests have 
always employed and will always 
employ. On the great day itself, all 
the worldly details must distract the 
celebrant of the Sacred Mysteries with 


anxiety, apprehension, and expecta- 
tion. 

To-day it ‘seems the thing’’ for the 
neophyte to have his own chalice, his 
personal vestments, a pyx, and oil 
stocks. These are not at all necessary, 
nor should they be considered as such 
unless the young man is going to a 
mission too poor to supply them. 
However, such gifts may be tolerated 
provided they are the gifts of his own 
immediate family, and his family can 
really afford to provide them. 

But what of the ‘‘reception”’! It 
certainly should not be in the form it 
too frequently takes to-day—a ban- 
quet, singing, dancing, and a collec- 
tion! This is worldly, cheap, sordid, 
and contemptible. To invite one’s 
near relatives and close friends to call 
in the afternoon or spend the evening 
is natural and laudable. But to hire 
a hall, a banquet room in a hotel or 
restaurant, or a ball room, and to fill 
it with friends and acquaintances— 
to whom an invitation means “‘your 
contribution or present is requested” — 
is disgusting beyond description. In- 
deed, more than one critic has not 
hesitated to call the practice “a 
racket.”” From every point of view, 
it is a bad beginning for a priestly 
career. 

It does not require a psychoanalyst 
to trace the muddy stream from its 
inception in the mind and the heart 
of the student to its possible emergence 
in the disorder and tumult of banquet 
and minstrelsy—not to say the dancing 
and so forth. This painful subject is 
discussed in the seminary for weeks 
before the ordination, and the dis- 
cussion covers every phase from pro- 
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priety to profit. Many students dis- 
like the idea, but: do not oppose it and 
weakly follow the example of their 
classmates. 

Few homes can accommodate a host 
of guests for either the breakfast or 
the party. The rooms are too few 
and small, and the equipment is in- 
adequate. These limitations make it 
necessary to secure space and service 
in some public place. This decision 
involves still other questions. “‘Keep- 
ing up with the Joneses” often entails 
expense beyond the means of the 
family. Engraved invitations must 
be sent to many people lest someone 
may take offense—when really he 
would be glad to be forgotten. How- 
ever, the preparation of the list, 
mailing the invitations, keeping track 
of the acceptances, regrets and pres- 
ents, steal much precious time from 
the spiritual preparation. 

It was not thus that the Blessed 
Virgin prepared to conceive and 
mother the Redeemer whom the priest 
is destined to offer in sacrifice and give 
to men for their spiritual food. The 
candidate who will read and study the 
Gospel narrative of the Annunciation, 
Visitation and Nativity will not adopt 
the pagan custom of making what the 
Gospel calls ‘‘a rout” of his ordination 
and First Holy Mass. He will see 
the vanity and cupidity of this cus- 
tom, and will regard it with disgust. 
It is impossible to plan, provide for 
and participate in worldly celebra- 
tions without impairing the solemnity 
and awe which should surround the 
Sacrament and the Sacrifice. 

Indeed, “‘the game is not worth the 
candle.” St. Paul tells us: ‘If you be 
risen with Christ, seek the things that 
are above.” He is speaking of Baptism, 
but what he says applies with even 
greater force to Holy Orders and the 


Blessed Eucharist. While every Chris- 
tian should follow Christ, His priests 
should imitate Him even more 
closely—as perfectly as they possibly 
can. This imitation should extend, 
not only to His public life, but also 
to His family life. Bethlehem, Naza- 
reth, Gethsemani and Calvary are 
schools which every priest should 
faithfully attend. There they will 
learn the priestly spirit and practice 
until they can join Him with a smile 
in heaven. 

Three enemies confront and pursue 
us from the dawn of reason to our last 
breath. They are the world, the flesh 
and the devil. Our worst enemy is 
the world, for it is the most elusive. 
It is in the air we breathe; it assails 
us from every side; it hides under the 
cloak of respectability; it seeps 
through every window of the soul. 
So insidious is it that it almost defies 
detection. It chills chastity, which is 
the soul of zeal, austerity, recollection 
and devotion. Finally, it destroys the 
spirit of consecration, and in its place 
plants the seed of paganism. 

Here we have the cause of the condi- 
tions which made the Church such a 
sorry sight in the Middle Ages, when 
the men whom God sent to preach 
truth and justice were silent or gave 
the scandal which is even now the 
stumbling block in the path of thou- 
sands who hunger for the truth but fail 
to discern it through the murk and 
mist of that period. 

Let the ordinandi fix their minds and 
hearts on the higher life and the things 
that are above. They will then find 
the purer joys which the Holy Spirit 
pours out in the Holy Sacrament and 
Sacrifice, and will denounce the things 
which St. Paul denounces in his 
Epistle to the Romans (xiii. 13—14). 

A SUBSCRIBER. 











Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Hundaps and Feasts 


By DaNIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


Second Sunday after Pentecost 
Empty Places at the Master’s Supper 


“Go out into the highways and hedges, and make them come in, so that my 
house may be filled’”’ (Luke, xiv: 23). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Fear of failure is a universal fear. 

(2) A supper without guests a symbol of 
failure. 

(3) Our Lord’s method of bringing in guests 
was service and love. 

(4) The apogee of His love is the Eucharist. 

(5) We must resolve that there be no empty 
places at the Master’s Supper. 


There is one fear, my dear brethren, 
which is common to every last one of 
us, and we are not ashamed of it. It is 
the fear of being a failure. That fear 
is one of the reasons why we pray so 
easily and so earnestly when we are 
beset by difficulties. ‘In my trouble 
I cried out to the Lord... . O Lord my 
God, in Thee have I put my trust: 
save me...and deliver me” (Gradual). 

This fear of failure and of mockery— 
the reward of failure—has been drama- 
tized by many examples. Our Lord 
Himself, in some later verses of the 
chapter of Luke from which to-day’s 
Gospel is taken, used the illustration 
of the man who would foolishly begin 
to build a tower without first reckon- 
ing the cost. His half-finished effort 
would be a dismal monument to his 
folly, and he would merit the taunt: 
“This man began to build and was not 
able to finish!’ Yet, could there be a 


more pathetic symbol of failure than 
the host who prepares ‘“‘a great sup- 
per,’ invites many friends, only to 
find that at the appointed supper hour 
the guests fail to come? 


A Host without Guests 


Think of a mother who has prepared 
a grand holiday dinner for her grown 
sons and daughters and their friends. 
If they do not appear at, the appointed 
hour, she becomes fretful lest thought- 
less delay may mar her careful prepara- 
tions. She paces back and forth to the 
front windows and peers anxiously 
from behind the curtain, as though her 
searching eyes could hurry them home. 
“I wonder what-can be delaying 
them?” is her constant query. If in 
such circumstances she were called to 
the telephone to hear a message that all 
her guests had decided to take their 
holiday dinner at a roadhouse, can you 
imagine the pain of her disappoint- 
ment? Or the depth of her sense of 
failure? Isn’t it easy to believe that, 
when the first piercing thrust of cha- 
grin had slackened, she might very well 
send a messenger to her friends and 
neighbors, begging them to accept the 
hospitality of her table? Only one 
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thing could compensate that mother 
for her children’s cruel thoughtless- 
ness, and that would be a table 
crowded with happy guests, enjoying 
all the delicious courses she had pre- 
pared. And the more these eleventh- 
hour guests would delight in her hos- 
pitality, the more quickly would that 
mother forget her vexation. The one 
thing. that good mother would not 
want would be empty places at the 
table. Every empty place would be a 
symbol of failtire. 


Interpretation of To-Day’s Parable 


Our Lord tells us such a story in to- 
day’s Gospel. A ‘certain man made a 
great supper”’ only to find, at the hour 
appointed for dining, that he had no 
guests. In the interpretation of this 
parable, scholars tell us that God the 
Father is that “certain man.” The 
servant represents our Divine Saviour 
sent by His Father to bring in the 
many, many guests necessary to fill all 
the places at the supper table. The 
one thing the host does not want to see 
is empty places at his supper. “Go... 
into the streets and lanes of the city, 
and bring in hither the poor, and the 
crippled, and the blind, and the 
lame .... Go out into the highways 
and hedges, and make them come in, so 
that my house may be filled.” 

In God’s scheme for the regeneration 


of mankind, every man is invited to 


take a place at His supper—a place in 
His great Catholic Church. ‘The 
Lord became my protector, and He 
brought me forth into a large place’ 
(Introit). Surely anybody with a 
spark of feeling pities the host forced 
to preside over a supper table sur- 
rounded by empty chairs. Is it less a 
cause of sorrow to visualize the great 
number of empty places in God’s 
Church? Thousands have never 


heeded His invitation—hundreds of 
thousands of ‘‘the poor, and the crip- 
pled, and the blind, and the lame,” 
do not even know that they would be 
welcomed into that “large place,”’ the 
banquet hall of the Heavenly Father, 
the Catholic Church. 


Christ’s Manner of Invitation : 

Since there is an obligation on. every 
believer in Christ to share in His mis- 
sion of bringing in guests to fill all the 
empty places, we ought to study His 
method, His technique. The Epistle 
reveals His method. He put Himself 
completely at the service of all whom 
He approached: ‘‘In this we have come 
to know His love, that He laid down 
His life for us.” His crucifixion was 
only the dramatic climax of the love 
which had been unfolding throughout 
His whole life. Somehow or other He 
always made people feel that He was 
honored in serving them, that He 
thought more of them than He did of 
Himself. There was a lavish quality 
to His kindness. It always went be- 
yond what anybody could reasonably 
expect. The woman who anointed 
the head of Jesus could never have ex- 
pected that her good deed would be 
proclaimed wherever in the whole 
world the Gospel would be preached. 
The Apostles certainly did not expect 
Our Lord to stoop to washing their 
feet. The good thief never thought 
that a plea for prayerful remembrance 
would be rewarded with a solemn as- 
surance of an immediate place in 
heaven. To Jesus it was a privilege to 
serve: ““The Son of Man has not come 


.to be served but to serve, and to give 


His life as a ransom for many”’ (Mark, 
x. 45). Because He was so kind, they 
naturally turned to Him in all their 
needs. ‘‘Turn to me, O Lord, and de- 
liver my soul. O save me for Thy 
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mercy’s sake”’ (Offertory). And to their 
cries He never turned a deaf ear. 


We Must Help to Fill the Empty Places 


It was by kindness and love that Our 
Lord won His first disciples and 
brought the first guests into His 
Father’s house. St. John’s beautiful 
words in to-day’s Epistle tell us that 
we must do the same: ‘‘My dear chil- 
dren, let us not love in word, neither 
with the tongue, but in deed and in 
truth.” The Son of God “has laid 
down His life for us; and we likewise 
ought to lay down our life for the 
brethren.” Every man blessed with 
the gift of faith shares the Saviour’s 
task of filling up the places in the 
Father’s house—the Church. What 
other way is there of doing it than by 
using Our Saviour’s method of love 
and service for our fellow-man? 

If we desire further proof that 
serving others is Our Lord’s way of in- 
ducing men to fill up the empty places 
in His Father’s house, that proof is sug- 
gested by this Sunday’s position in 
the church calendar. To-day we sol- 
emnize the feast of Corpus Christi, the 
feast of the Blessed Sacrament. For 
proof that the Son of Man is com- 
pletely at man’s disposition, the Holy 
Eucharist is an instrument so perfect 
that only divine wisdom could have 
conceived it, and only divine omnipo- 
tence could have fashioned it. 


Unselfishness of Christ’s Love 


To show His love through service, 
Our Lord had specific problems to 
solve. We can only consider one of 
them. He had to show ungenerous 
creatures like ourselves—who can be 
suspicious even of God, since our own 
motives are frequently so selfish—that 
His devotion to our welfare was com- 


pletely unselfish. He did that by giv- 
ing us the Blessed Sacrament. 


Consider the steps by which Our 
Lord put Himself at our disposition. 
In becoming man, love drove Jesus to 
hide His divinity under the mantle of 
the body Mary gave Him. So success- 
fully did He become a man among men 
that His neighbors in Galilee; catching 
a glimpse of His hidden divinity, in- 
quired in wonderment: “Is this not 
Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know? ‘How then does 
He say: ‘I have come down from 
heaven?’ ’’ (John, vi. 42). Now, was 
it not an extraordinary act of conde- 
scension for God to lower Himself to 
the human level so that He might as- 
sume the burdens of our sins, that He 
might give us a pattern of life, that 
from His lips we might learn how to 
avoid the pitfalls which plunge men 
into misery and sorrow? And haven’t 
we all a clearer understanding of God’s 
nature, His mercy and compassion, 
than we could ever have, did Christ not 
become man? 

But could He do more than become 
one of us? Could He take a further 
step to be more completely at our 
service? He could, and He did. Hav- 
ing hid His divinity in a human body 
so as to become a man among men, He 
would now hide His human nature un- 
der bread and wine in the Eucharist. 
As St. Thomas has written of the Eu- 
charist: 


On the cross was veiled the Godhead’s 
splendor, 

Here Thy manhood lieth hidden too, 

Unto both alike my faith I render. 


A Lesson from Christ’s Self-Immolation 


Bread and wine have only one pur- 
pose, to nourish the body of man. 
Bread and wine consecrated—changed 
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into the body and blood, soul and di- 
vinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ—has 
only one purpose, to nourish the spirit- 
ual life of man. It isn’t possible for 
anything to be more completely at our 
disposition than the food we eat. It 
isn’t possible for God to be more com- 
pletely at our service than when He 
becomes the food of our souls. When 
Jesus gave us the Blessed Sacrament, 
He achieved the ultimate in self-im- 
molation. 

And now to draw the lesson. When 
that “certain man made a great sup- 
per,” he had one purpose—to have 
guests taste and relish it. For the 


same reason Christ gave us the Eu- 
charist. Not to eat bread is to waste it. 
Not to receive the Body of Christ is to 
waste it, and for that reason every 
Mass must have a Communion. Yet, 
there are many, many empty places at 
the communion rail. When the Lord 
looks down at a packed church on Sun- 
day morning but sees few communi- 
cants, His must be the chagrin of the 
man who made the great supper. 
Maybe if we filled up the empty places 
at the altar rail, we would do more to 
aid Our Lord in filling the empty 
places in His Father’s house, the 
Church. 


Third Sunday after Pentecost 
Our Sins and Their Remedy 


“T say to you, there will be joy among the angels of God over one sinner who 
repents”’ (Luke, xv. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Modern pagans sneer at sin. 

(2) Sin is a stern fzct as we know from ex- 
perience. 

(3) It is also a fact that God loves and for- 
gives sinners. 

(4) God, in the Sacrament of Penance, gives 
the power to forgive to His priests. 

(5) This Sacrament is a great blessing, giv- 
ing sinners the assurance they need. 


South Carolina is the only State in 
our country which does not permit 
divorce. Recently its legislature de- 
feated a measure designed to rob it of 
this honorable distinction. A radio 


speaker, commenting on that fact, 
sneeringly observed that the measure 
was defeated by the power of reaction- 
aries who still believe in sin. 

There is a settled determination 
among many of our intellectuals and 
writers to destroy the concept of sin. 


They claim that belief in sin engenders 
harmful inhibitions, conflicts, fears, 
and frustrations. Some acts, indeed, 
might be imprudent, shortsighted, un- 
conventional, anti-social, or prejudicial 
to the general welfare. But sinful? 
Never! The modern policy is to get 
rid of the whole traditional idea of sin 
and to treat all misdeeds as psychic 
deviations or social maladjustments. 


What are we to say? First of all, we 
Catholics are not afraid to admit the 
fact of sin just because sin is a nasty 
thing to think about. Nor are we 
afraid to admit that we have our bur- 
den of sins, ashamed though we be of 
our guilt. Of this the Introit of to- 
day’s Mass gives us explicit reminder: 
“Look Thou upon me, O Lord, and 
have mercy on me. ... See my ab- 
jection and my labor; and forgive me 
all my sins, O my God.” 
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Sin Is a Fact, Not a Theory 

Can we get rid of sin as blithely and 
blandly as the modern pagans desire? 
_ Obviously if the term sin really repre- 
sents some fact or defect, we are not 
going to get rid of it by giving it an- 
other name. ‘That which we.call a 
rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet.”’ It is not words but what the 
words describe that matters, and this 
word ‘‘sin’ designates the affliction 
which besets a man when, by free and 
perverted choice, he acts against the 
laws of his nature and the God of na- 
ture. There are acts—dishonesty and 
double-dealing, gluttony and adultery, 
and many others—which maim the 
spirit of the man who performs them 
and injure most precious rights of his 
fellow-man. Such acts are sins. They 
are sins precisely because of the 
wounds they inflict, and there is a 
depth to these wounds which can’t be 
glossed over by giving the evil cause of 
the wounds a new and fancy name, 
such as ‘‘maladjustment” or “social 
deviation.” 

There is nothing to which personal 
experience gives more telling testi- 
mony than the fact of sin. We are all 
aware of our proneness to evil. No 
_ good man has ever escaped the neces- 
sity of defending his settled principles 
of honor and decency against the drive 
of tempestuous and recalcitrant emo- 
tions and passions. When we relax our 
defenses, when we take chances with 
our passions, then we have sin. The 
Apostles, one after another, testify to 
the fact. St. Peter in the Epistle of 
this day’s Mass says: “Be sober, be 
watchful! For your adversary the 
devil, as a roaring lion, goes about 
seeking someone to devour. Resist 
him, steadfast in the faith.” St. John 
says: “If we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 


not in us” (I John, i. 8). In words:al- 
most identical with famous lines from 
classic pagan authors, St. Paul says: 
“I am carnal, sold into the power of 
sin. For I do not understand what I 
do, for it is not what I wish that I do, 
but what I hate, that Ido” (Rom., vii. 
14-15). - When we are fighting sin, we 
are not merely fighting a name with a 
horrid connotation, we are not tilting 
a sword at windmills. If we are earn- 
est about fighting the power of evil, 
many a shivered lance will give mute 
testimony to the fury and the bitter- 
ness of the conflict. That is the reason 
we must beg God’s help as we do in 
to-day’s Mass: ‘‘O God, the Protector 
of all who hope in Thee, without whom 
nothing is strong, nothing is holy, mul- 
tiply Thy mercy upon us... .” (Ora- 
tion). 


Eradicating the Evils of Sin 


Who can think that we can get rid 
of the sad evils of sin by changing its 
name, when he considers the difficulty 
of overcoming even minor sinful hab- 
its? Let a fault entrench itself in our 
character and it exercises a dominion 
over us stronger than any physical 
habit. Are we going to get rid of these 
faults, as the Christian Scientist tries 
to get rid of sickness and pain, by de- 
nying them? Or by fighting them, as 
the good housewife fights dust and the 
good surgeon fights infection? Sin is 
neither an inherited prejudice nor an 
empty name. It is as real as rebellion; 
it is as cruel as tyranny; it is as hideous 
as leprosy. Such sinister things are 
not abolished by giving them fair 
names, and neither is sin. 

Now, it is one thing to recognize that 
sin is a stern and horrible fact. It is 
quite another thing to look upon it as a 
germ which foredooms us to eternal 
death. That is not so, for God is al- 
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ways seeking the sinner’s redemption. 
God is our Father, and nothing is 
dearer to the heart of any father than 
the return of an erring son. This is the 
central theme running through the 
fifteenth chapter of St. Luke from 
which this Sunday’s Gospel is taken. 


God’s Love for Even Sinners 


Three parables make up this beauti- 
ful chapter. Each has its own soul- 
stirring climactic statement of God’s 
love for sinners. His joy is like the 
joy of a shepherd finding a lost sheep. 
“T say to you that even so there will be 
joy in heaven over one sinner who re- 
pents, more than over ninety-nine just 
who have no need of penance.” Again, 
God’s pleasure upon the return of the 
sinner is like the joy of a woman calling 
on her neighbors: “ ‘Rejoice with me, 
for I have found the drachma that I 
had lost.’ Even so I say to you, there 
shall be joy among the angels of God 
over one sinner who repents.”” And 
who can ever forget those glorious 
lines which close the parable of the 
Prodigal Son? ‘‘We were bound to 
make merry and rejoice, for this thy 
brother was dead, and has come to 
life; he was lost and is found.” 

Confirming the merciful sentiments 
of these parables, Our Lord performed 
merciful deeds. He performed miracles 
to prove that He had the power to for- 
give sin: “ “But that you may know 
that the Son of Man has power on 
earth to forgive sins,’ then He said to 
the paralytic: ‘Arise, take up thy pal- 
let and go to thy house’ ”’ (Matt., ix. 
6-7). Our Saviour exercised this 
power by virtue of His divine omnipo- 
tence: “All power in heaven and 
earth has been given to Me.” And by 
virtue of that same omnipotence He 
gave the power to forgive sins to His 
disciples: ‘“‘As the Father sent Me, I 


also send you.... Receive the Holy 
Spirit, whose sins you .shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them; and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained”’ 
(John, xx. 22-23). 


The Sacrament of Penance 


In giving such power to the Apostles, 
Our Lord gave us a most treasured 
blessing—the Sacrament of Penance. 
It is a blessing beyond words for every 
honest man. Such a man, when he is 
aware of his misdeeds, of his sins, wants 
to do something more effective than 
merely mull over them, or even weep 
over them. An honest man wants to 
apologize for his faults. He wants to 
make amends for them. Confession 
gives him that opportunity. He kneels 
before God’s ordained priest and ac- 
knowledges his fault. That is the 
first step in any reconciliation, whether 
between man and man or between man 
and God. He not only acknowledges 
his sins but begs pardon. We don’t go 
to confession to tell God something He 
does not know; we don’t go to confes- 
sion as to a psychiatric clinic to discuss 
our “‘libido.’”” We go to confession to 
express our sorrow and to beg forgive- 
ness. By my sin, I inflated my ego; 
now I must humble myself. ‘Humble 
yourselves, therefore, under the mighty 
hand of God, that He may exalt you in 
the time of visitation; cast your anx- 
iety upon Him, because He cares for 
you” (Epistle). 


The Consolation of Assured Pardon 


But what good would be my apology 
if I never received a reply? I want as- 
surance that my plea for pardon is ac- 
cepted. To offer an apology to a man 
who answers with stony silence is to 
become more miserable than ever. To 
my fault has been added the further 
failure to effect a reconciliation. Such 
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is the sad plight of people who, de- 
prived of the Sacrament of Penance, 
kneel down at their bedside at night to 
beg God for pardon. They are met by 
silence. There is no answer assuring 
the acceptance of the plea for pardon. 
But when we Catholics go-to confession 
with. true contrition and repentance, 
and hear the words of absolution, we 
know that our plea for pardon has been 
accepted by God. We know it just as 
surely as we know that Jesus Christ 
died on the cross for us. And when we 
leave confession, we walk on air be- 
cause there is no more delightful hu- 
man experience than to be reconciled 
with an old Friend whom we had the 
temerity to offend. 


To deceive ourselves is the greatest 
of mistakes. That is precisely what 
modern paganism asks us to do: to 
forget God, to forget His law, to pal- 
liate sin by giving it pretty names. 
How much wiser it is to face the fact 
that we do sin, and that we sin because 
we get away from God, “without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is 
holy” (Oration)! Let us face the fact 
that we do sin, and that one day we 
shall have to face God, ‘‘the just 
Judge” (Gradual). How happy that 
day will be if we have already sought 
and obtained pardon for our sins in the 
tribunal of penance and are at peace with 
Him! For then, indeed, He will ‘‘multi- 
ply His mercy upon us’’ (Oration). 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
Trust in God 


“The Lord is the protector of my life: of whom shall I be afraid?” (Psalm xxvi. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Modern men are realists: so are reli- 
gious men. 

(2) Realists know that life is a warfare. 

(3) Trust in God is a basic weapon in that 
warfare. 

(4) It protects us from misery and darkness. 

(5) It brings great blessings even now. 

(6) From St. Peter we learn how to practise 
trust in God. 


Modern men pride themselves in 
being realists. They are interested in 
facts. They despise propaganda, and 
they are contemptuous of those who 
coin catchwords to camouflage wish- 
ful thinking or to sell gold bricks to 
dupes. But facts, no matter how bitter 
—well, they will face up to them. 
Modern men would rather struggle on 
in the face of bitter realities, and hope 
that their ingenuity would find a way 
out, than enjoy the lulling comfort of 


self-deception only to awaken to dis- 
appointment and disillusionment. 

This modern attitude is also a very 
religious attitude. Facing facts, es- 
pecially stern facts, has been charac- 
teristic of all the great Saints. For 
that reason they were always praying 
for light to avoid self-deception. ‘“‘En- 
lighten my eyes that I may never sleep 
in death; lest at any time my enemy 
say: ‘I have prevailed against him,’ ”’ 
says to-day’s Offertory prayer. It isa 
typical prayer of the Church and her 
Saints, asking God for light to see 
things as they are. 


Present Life a Warfare 


The text of to-day’s Mass teaches 
us one very stern fact, that life is a war- 
fare. Men are beset by many hostile 
forces which threaten their peace, joy, 
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and happiness. From the beginning 
of time, they have had to fight, and 
fight hard, for the precious blessings 
which Providence is ready to supply 
but which evil agents are anxious to 
destroy. The children of Abraham 
had to struggle to keep the land God 
had given them; they had to struggle 
against the profanation of their temple. 
Our Divine Saviour Himself was al- 
ways struggling against sinister foes, 
fickle friends, and the discouraging 
burdens His mission entailed. Out 
of His anguish in the struggle, He 
cried out: “Father, if it is possible, let 
this cup pass away from Me; yet not 
as I will, but as Thou willest’’ (Matt., 
xxvi. 39). St. Paul drives home the 
lesson in the Epistle: ‘““‘We know that 
all creation groans and travails in 
pain until now. And not only it, but 
we ourselves .. . groan within ourselves 
waiting for theadoptionassonsof God.”’ 

Nobody but the most hopeless ro- 
manticist expects life ever to be a 
heaven on earth. The proofs that life 
is a series of struggles are too jolting. 
But at the present moment when war 
lays waste overnight the cities which 
men spent centuries in building, when 
the names of our most promising young 
men crowd the casualty lists, many 
who had trusted in themselves rather 
than in God are finding the struggle 
too much for them. The canker of de- 
spair eats at their hearts. They had 
turned their backs on the Lord, ‘‘who 
is my light and my salvation” (In- 
troit), and now in the cynicism of 
their despair are anxious to convince 
us, the followers of Jesus Christ, that 
our trust in Him will prove no greater 
support than the reeds on which they 
had leaned. Our danger is the danger 
of being infected by the contagion of 
the world’s discouragement—as though 
all of us, believers and non-believers, 


were foredoomed to annihilation in 
“the giant agony of the world.”’ 


Christian Trust in God 


We Christians are not dismayed by 
life’s trials, though we feel the pain and 
anguish of the conflict even as Christ 
on the cross felt the torment which 
burst forth in the pitiful cry: “I 
thirst.’’ We feel the anguish others 
feel, without falling into their hopeless- 
ness because we trust in God. 

This trust is not a whimsy. It is 
not an invention to prevent struggling 
men from going mad. It rests, not on 
a dream, but on a fact. That fact is 
that Christ fought a fight that good 
might prevail over evil, that He went 
down to death in the battle, and that 
He rose from the dead to prove to us 
that all who go His way go on to vic- 


tory even if they go down to death. ~ 


‘For we have not a high priest who 
cannot have compassion on our infirmi- 
ties, but one tried as we are in all 
things except sin’’ (Heb., iv. 15). 

Lack of trust in God causes more 
misery in the human family than the 
absence or insufficiency of any other 
conceivable endowment of body or 
soul. For lack of trust makes men 
cruel monsters. When men believe 
that they can be sure of nothing except 
this day and this present life, the con- 
flicts of life become savage brawls of 
opponents who can see nothing but the 
opportunities of the moment and who 
trust in the power of a strong right 
arm to make the most of them. Men 
without trust in God or hope in the 
future are like the desperate refugees 
who claw and scratch in the fight for 
a seat on the last train out of a doomed 
city—or for a berth on the last boat 
out of an invaded country. But if we 
trust in God, we know that ultimately 
no enemy can conquer us. We can 
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afford to step aside and wait a while. 
We can take our time, and by charity 
and kindness soothe the wounds of 
those who battle through life as though 
there were no day but to-day to secure 
a victory, as though any setback must 
be a final defeat. We trust God; we 
fight and pray for an ultimate victory: 
“Grant, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that 


the affairs of this world may be directed . 


in Thy peace and order, and that 
Thy Church may serve Thee in joy 
and peaceful devotion”’ (Oration). 


Desolation of the Despairing 


Those areas of the earth where the 
sun never rises high in the heavens, and 
its golden warmth never stirs to life the 
stiff icy soil, are desolate, dark, hope- 
less places indeed. Just as dark, deso- 
late and hopeless is the soul of the man 
who struggles to meet life’s problems 
without the light of trust in God, with- 
out the warmth of divine confidence 
to stir up the talents which will 
achieve solutions of the problems. 
It was by a light, a star in the heavens, 
that the coming of Christ was heralded. 
It was as “‘a light of revelation to the 
Gentiles” that Simeon saluted Him. 
It was to a light that Christ compared 
Himself: “I am the light of the world. 
He who follows Me does not walk in 
the darkness, but will have the light of 
life’ (John, viii. 12). How appropri- 
ate, then, are the opening words of to- 
day’s Mass, from which we seek to 
learn the lesson of trust in God: ‘The 
Lord is my light and my salvation: 
whom shall I fear?”’ 

Who could begin to measure or 
count the blessings which have come 
to the world through men who dared to 
suffer tribulations in patience, because 
they believed in Christ and that they 
would have life in His name? They 
knew their future was secure—if they 


did their part. They thought like St. 
Paul who said: “I reckon that the suf- 
ferings of the present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory 
to come that will be revealed in us” 
(Epistle). 


Dividends of Heroic Trust 


Let us not think, however, that the 
rich dividends from trust in God are 
paid only in eternity. Who could 
ever have thought nineteen centuries 
ago, in the days when Peter and Paul 
were shedding their blood on the soil 
of Rome for the love of Christ, that 
their martyrdom would spare a mil- 
lion Romans in the twentieth century 
the ravages of airplane bombing? 


Yet, in the year 1944 Rome, almost — 


alone among Europe’s great cities, was 
so spared, because apostolic martyrs, 
trusting in God, had not hesitated to 
consecrate Roman soil with their 
blood in the struggle that right and 
justice and God’s honor might prevail. 
Would you say that their heroic trust 
in God was an idle, whimsical thing, 
admirable but quite pointless and 
profitless? 

Let us not be shortsighted. A 
Christian must have vision. He can- 
not spend all his time worrying about 
to-day, about his own little area of in- 
terests. He must think of others; he 
must think of the future. Trust is an 
essential ingredient in the mental 
equipment of a man who believes in a 
future. And when a man believes in a 
future that is eternal, his trust must be 
in Him to whom alone that future be- 
longs—God. So when trials beset us, 
“let us . . . run with patience to the 
fight set before us, looking towards 
the author and finisher of faith, Je- 
sus, ... who endured a cross, despising 
shame, and sits at the right hand of 
the throne of God’”’ (Heb., xii. 1-2). 
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The Lesson of the Gospel 

The Gospel of to-day suggests that 
St. Peter might teach us some very 
helpful lessons on how to practise this 
trust in God. While Peter and his 
companions were washing their nets 
one morning, Our Lord came along and 
told them to launch out into the deep 
for a draught of fishes. There must 
have been a dozen good reasons why 
these fishermen might have scorned 
this suggestion of the Master. Peter 
mentions one of them: ‘Master, the 
whole night through we have toiled and 
taken nothing.’”’ But that reason and 
all others were cancelled out by the 
Master’s word: ‘‘At Thy word I will 
lower the net.’’ The reward was the 
miraculous catch of fishes. After see- 
ing the miracle, fishing was too tame a 
game for Peter and his companions. 
They were to do greater things. And 
they did them—as long as they trusted 


- the Master and acted on His word. 


But the Apostles were not always so 
trustful. You remember how alarmed 
they were the night Christ came to- 
wards them, walking upon the waters. 
Fearfully, Peter cried out: ‘ ‘Lord, if 


it is Thou, bid me come to Thee over 
the water. And He said, ‘Come!’ 
Then Peter got out of the boat and 
walked on the water to come to Jesus. 
But when he saw the strong wind, he 
was afraid; and as he began to sink, he 
cried out saying: ‘Lord, save me!’ 
And Jesus at once stretched forth His 
hand and took hold of him, saying to 
him: ‘O thou of little faith, why didst 
thou doubt?’”’ (Matt., xiv. 28-32). 

The lesson of these two incidents is 
clear. If we rivet all our attention on 
our immediate problems and on the 
strong forces which buffet us, we are 
foredoomed to discouragement and 
failure. We shall labor all the night 
and take nothing. But if we accept the 
conflicts of life as the fire of our soul’s 
purification, they will burn away the 
dross of our arrogance and self-suffi- 
ciency; our future will be safe with 
God, our “firmament .. . refuge... . 
deliverer . . . helper’? (Communion 
Verse). 

The times challenge us; they test 
our courage. Men who trust in God 
will prove their metal. They will not 
be found wanting. 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


Forgiving Our Enemies 


“Be ye all like-minded, compassionate . . 


not rendering evil for evil, nor abuse for 


abuse, but contrariwise, blessing’’ (I Peter, iii. 8-9). 


SYNOPSIS: | 
(1) Pagans seek revenge on their enemies. 
(2) Christ teaches us to forgive our enemies. 
(3) Since this teaching is difficult, Jesus 
often repeated it and dramatically 
exemplified it. 

(4) Christ gave us the reason for forgiving 
our enemies. 


‘(5) .To see a new era of peace, we must fol- 
low Christ’s example of forgiveness. 


Deeply sincere and moving is the 
opening text of to-day’s Mass, my dear 
friends. ‘‘Hear, O Lord, my voice with 
which I have cried to Thee: be Thou 
my helper, forsake me not, nor do Thou 
despise me, O God, my Saviour” (In- 
troit). With equal sincerity must we 
pray if we are to put into practice the 
lesson which the Liturgy of to-day 
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teaches: forgiveness of those who tres- 
pass against us. We must pray, be- 
cause on this point the teaching of Je- 
sus is flatly contradicted by the world- 
lings among whom we live. 

Recall, first of all, the modern pag- 
an’s rejection of basic standards of be- 
havior. The pagan refuses to decide 
whether the man who is faithful to his 
wife is better or worse than the man 
who divorces his wife and marries an- 
other. Modern pagans are not at all 
sure that the man who says his prayers 
and does penance is any better than 
the man who says no prayers and does 
no penance. They cannot tell us whom 
we ought to prefer: the mother who 
has reared sons to defend our country 
in its hour of peril, or the woman, too 
selfish to have children, who does her 
patriotic “bit” by fluttering about 
town selling war stamps. On these 
matters and on many others the mod- 
erms pass no judgments, and they score 
the Catholic Church just because she 
does. 

Although these pagans refuse to be 
bound by absolute standards of con- 
duct, yet when they become the vic- 
tims of injustice or misconduct, they 
always demand, in the name of law and 
order, an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth. In the misdeeds of Hitler and 
Stalin, we see the brutality and re- 
vengefulness of paganism writ large. 
These two men are implacable foes, 
not because they have different staad- 
ards of bebavior, but because each in 
turn has become the victim of crimes 
like those he has inflicted upon the 
other. Each has rejected all standards 
of morality. Each vows revenge when 
the lawlessness he practises is taken up 
by his foe. 


Christ’s Specific Rules for Forgiveness 
Our Saviour, on the other hand, laid 


down very specific rules of life. ‘“Who- 
ever puts away his wife and marries 
another, commits adultery . a 
(Mark, x. 11). He tells us that we 
must pray. We must do penance or 
perish. But does He seek to revenge 
Himself on those who break His com- 
mandments? Indeed, not. His desire 
is to cure the morally sick, to call the 
evildoer back to the path of justice: 
“It is not the healthy who need a phy- 
sician but they who are sick.... I 
have come to call sinners, not the just”’ 
(Matt., ix. 12-13). Jesus is the great 
reconciler. His is the task of effect- 
ing reconciliation where sin has caused 
discord. And His task is ours. We, 
too, must seek not revenge on our foes 
but reconciliation with them. Listen 
to His words: ‘‘You have heard that it 
was said: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor and shalt hate thy enemy.’ 
But I say to you, love your enemies, do 
good to those who hate you, and pray 
for those who persecute and calumni- 
ate you, so that you may be children 
of your Father in heaven ...’’ (Matt., 
v. 43-44). 

When a teacher has an important 
lesson to impart, he is not content with 
going over it just once. He explains 
and reviews and examines. Our Lord, 
excellent teacher that He was, did that 
very thing, so that no follower of His 
might underestimate the importance 
of the obligation to forgive injuries 
and to work for reconciliation with his 
enemies. The Gospel of this day’s 
Mass repeats the teaching in telling 
words: “Therefore, if thou art offering 
a gift at the altar, and there thou re- 
memberest that thy brother has any- 
thing against thee, leave thy gift be- 
fore the altar, and go first to be rec- 
onciled with thy brother, and then 
come and offer the gift’’ (Matt., v. 
23-24). 
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Apostles Reiterate Christ’s Lesson 


True to their discipleship, the Apos- 
tles frequently reiterated this teaching. 
The selection from the First Epistle of 
St. Peter which provides to-day’s 
Epistle brings home that fact: ‘‘Dearly 
beloved: be ye all likeminded, com- 
passionate . . . not rendering evil for 
evil, nor abuse for abuse, but contrari- 
wise, blessing.” 

There is probably no detail of Our 
Lord’s teaching more difficult for fal- 
len human nature to accept than this 
command to pardon injuries and to 
forgive enemies. Some have thought 
it far beyond human power, and quite 
opposed to a gentleman’s sense of 
honor and self-respect. Perhaps for 
that reason, our Master gave us a most 
dramatic example in the practice of it. 
As soon as His mangled body was lifted 
up on the cross, when the blood was 
still flowing freely from His wounds, 
when the crown of thorns, more truly 
than ever before, made it impossible 
for Him to find a place to lay His head, 
when His enemies were still working 
out the gruesome details of His cruci- 
fixion, Christ begged pardon for those 
who sinned against Him: “Father, 
forgive them, for they do not know 
what they are doing”’ (Luke, xxiii. 34). 
These words of Christ have brought to 
every repentant sinner, no matter how 
hideous his sin, the blessed hope of di- 
vine forgiveness. If Christ can forgive 
the greater sins committed against 
Him, is it not natural that He would 
want all of us to forgive the lesser in- 
juries which we suffer at the hands of 
our fellow-men? And for the very 
same reason—when men sin, “they 
know not what they are doing.” 


Blindness of Sinners Often Hard 
to Explain 


Many are the holy men who have 


puzzled over the reason which Our 
Lord gave for forgiving sinners. It 
seems incredible that men like Peter 
and Judas could be forgiven on that 
score, doesn’t it? And what about 
Pilate who, washing his hands, said: 
“TI am innocent of the blood of this 
just man” (Matt., xxvii. 24)? Yet, 
it is true that sinners do not know what 
they are doing. In all sinners there is a 
certain blindness. They become so 
absorbed in seeking what they are af- 
ter that they do not see the ruthless- 
ness of their quest. When we sin, we 
are in some way like the little boy who 
will not risk jumping off a stoop with 
his eyes open, but will venture it with 
his eyes closed. As St. Robert Bel- 
larmine has indicated, when we sin we 
close our eyes ‘to the light. Conse- 
quently, we don’t know what we do 
when we sin, but the sin is our respon- 
sibility since we deliberately choose 
darkness. Our own personal experi- 
ence of shock and amazement at the 
damage resulting from our own sins of 
deceit or gossip, proves clearly enough 
that, when we sin, we don’t know the 
half of the evil that we are doing. 

Those who hurt us are just as blind 
as we are when we offend God. The 
very reason Christ gave for forgiving 
all those responsible for His death on 
the cross, ought to be the very reason 
why we should forgive those who tres- 
pass against us. Christ forgives us be- 
cause He understands us and all our 
limitations. We niust try to have the 
same understanding of our neighbor 
so that we can forgive him. As the 
verse has it, 


If I could only see the way you came, 
With all its jagged rocks and 
crooked ways, 
I might more kindly think of your 
missteps 
And only praise. 
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If I could know the heartaches you 
have felt, 
The longings for the things that 
never came, 
I would not misconstrue your erring 
then, 
Nor even blame. 


Reconciliation between All Peoples the 
Basis of Lasting Peace 


At the moment, there are signs that 
the cruel scourge of war, which for the 
last five years has been bleeding the 
nations white, will soon abate. Al- 
ready the propagandists of hatred and 
revenge are telling us that our ruth- 
less foes must be ruthlessly crushed. 
Anything less than absolute ruthless- 
ness is, according to them, a “soft 
peace” which will compel our sons 
again to fight the same menace twenty- 
five years hence, as we fight it now, 
and as our fathers fought it twenty-five 
years ago. 

To be sure, evil must be attacked 
and laid low. But it is also necessary 
for us to remember that to overcome 
evil we must do more than punish 
the evildoer. Even putting him to 
death is not enough to stem the flow of 
his evil works, for ‘the evil men do 
lives after them.” If truly lasting ef- 
fects are to be achieved, we must seek 
also the redemption of the evildoer. 
Reconciliation between all peoples 
must be the first aim in all our plans 
if we are to expect a brighter and more 
peaceful morrow. 

There is nothing more tragic than to 
see a man or a nation expend every 
ounce of energy to achieve a praise- 
worthy goal, only to fail of success be- 
cause the effort was misdirected. That 
is the danger to which our country is 
exposed at the present moment. We 


want peace; we want our young men to 
be able to look forward to something 
better than military camps and the 
hollow glory of victories on bloody 
battlefields. If we are to achieve these 
goals, then after we have our victory, 
we miust convince our foes that we seek 
reconciliation and not revenge. We 
must prove to them that we are worthy 
of trust, that our intentions are the 
very best. We must win their friend- 
ship, just as we have to win the friend- 
ship of our. friends, by kindness and 
consideration. We must bring them to 
believe that we are ready to forgive 
them, that we shall not hold their mis- 
deeds forever against them. This must 
be our policy, because such was the 
policy of Christ. Because He is so 
willing to forgive, we love Him. When 
our foes learn that we are glad to for- 
give, they will no longer harbor hos- 
tility for us. The name of Our Lord is 
Jesus—‘‘Saviour.’”” His name reveals 
His mission. He came to save the lost, 
to rehabilitate the scapegraces of the 
human family. We must help. We 
shall help, not by rendering ‘‘evil for 
evil, nor abuse for abuse, but contrari- 
wise, blessing.” 

Is it just an empty dream to hope for 
such reconciliation among the men of' 
all nations? Not if the spirit of Christ 
flourishes in many individual hearts. 
God has done great things through the 
agency of faithful followers in ages 
past. He is ready to do them again. 
For those who have His spirit, He has 
prepared ‘“‘good things, beyond the 
vision of men’ (Oration). With the 
help of God, a more peaceful world is 
within our reach, for “‘the eyes of the 
Lord are on the just, and His ears are 
open to their prayers’ (Epistle). 
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Book Reviews 


Form-Criticism.—For some years, many 
ationalist critics have ceased to trace Gospel 

sources to the Logia of Matthew (Source 
“L”) and a primitive Mark ( Urmarkus). 
They have now found a new key to the prob- 
lem of Gospel composition in the recently de- 
veloped theory of Form-Criticism (Form- 
geschichte). This theory resembles that pro- 
posed by Graf-Wellhausen for the Old Testa- 
ment. Its adherents distinguish into different 
“forms,” or categories, the documents which 
have gone into the composition of the Synop- 
tic Gospels. This method of analysis rests on 
the fundamental postulate that our Gospels 
do not present the history of Christ Himself, 
but only an ideal design of deed. and word 
spun out by the fervid faith of the early 
Christian community. Assuming this hy- 
pothesis as a fundamental principle, the sup- 
porters of Form-Criticism would prove that 
the Gospels are not the creation of any one 
man working to present a true picture of the 
historic Christ; rather they are an accumula- 
tion of layer upon layer of popular tradition 
resulting in idealized fiction. Obviously, if 
this claim of Form-Criticism is true, the his- 
torical Christ of the Gospels is but a wraith. 

In his recent work Father McGinley, S.J., 
takes up the gauntlet of the critics.1_ His 
study first appeared as a series of articles, 
under the same title, in the 1941-1943 issues 
of Theological Studies. Published now in book 
form, it is a real contribution to the science 
of Catholic Apologetics. In the face of a new 
attack, this work presents a clear, succinct 
and scholarly demonstration of the historical 
authority of our Gospels. 

Fr. McGinley does not range over the entire 
field of Form-Criticism. He centers his analy- 
sis on the theories of two admitted leaders of 
the movement, Martin Dibelius and Rudolf 
Bultmann. He further limits investigation 
to the miracles of healing recorded in the 
first three Gospels, for the very good reason 
that these miracles have received special at- 
tention from the critics. However, this re- 


1 Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., Form-Criti- 
cism of the Synoptic Healing Narratives 
(Woodstock College Press, Woodstock, Md., 
1944). 


striction does not mar the adequacy of treat- 
ment. For, in the introductory chapter, the 
author presents a thorough, over-all discus- 
sion of the underlying principles of Form- 
Criticism, and at the same time indicates the 
fallacy of applying these prificiples to the 
Gospels. 

With this preliminary coverage, Fr. Mc- 
Ginley is justified in limiting his field of in- 
vestigation to the application of these princi- 
ples in the healing narratives of the Synoptic 
Gospels. These he discusses in chapters two 
and three, where he treats of these miracle 
narratives under the parallel headings pro- 
posed by Dibelius (paradigm and novelle) 
and Bultmann (apothegm and _ miracle 
story). Fr. McGinley’s appraisal demon- 
strates the absurdity of applying the princi- 
ples of Form-Criticism to explain the compo- 
sition of these narratives. The conclusion 
which he draws from a careful study of the 
Form-Critic’s analysis of a passage in Mark 
is worthy of citation as typical of the results 
of his entire study: “After reading these two 
analyses and rereading the pericope in Mark, 
one wonders whether either critic ever seri- 
ously envisioned the possibility that this 
most human incident might simply have 
happened as it has been recorded” (p. 47). 

Another feature of Form-Criticism is its 
claim to find support for its principles and 
method in the analogous composition of 
Jewish and Hellenic literary productions. 
Accordingly, in the last three chapters of this 
work Fr. McGinley discusses the confirma- 
tions of Form-Criticism-which are supposed 
to have been found in analogies drawn from 
Jewish and Greek healing narratives. First, 
he analyzes the content, style and miracle- 
topic of the Gospel healing stories. Next he 
investigates with the same carefulness sup- 
posed analogies found in rabbinic and Hellenic 
literature. In a final chapter he presenst a 
comparative study, in schematic form, of all 
three kinds of healing narrative. The mere 
presentation of this schema warrants fully the 
author’s expressed conviction: “The argu- 


ment from analogy, tested according to form- 
critical methods on the proving ground of 
healing narratives, demonstrates the falsity 
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of form-criticism’s general conclusions” (p. 
153). 

Fr. McGinley’s book represents careful 
study; both content and bibliography show 
that it is the result of extensive and pertinent 
research. In the pages of this volume, the 
author deals a death-blow to Form-Criticism, 
that new flowering of a century and a half of 
German rationalist criticism. This scholarly 
defense of our Christian sources deserves 
recognition as a valuable contribution to the 
field of Catholic apologetics. 

BARNABAS AHERN, C.P. 


A Great Organizer.—The critical years of 
a Religious Order are those that follow im- 
mediately on the death of the founder, for it 
is in that decisive period that the spirit, if it 
is to survive, must take on concrete embodi- 
ment and ideals harden into institutionalized 
forms. One must be found who can adjust 
without sacrifice the high aims originally sup- 
ported by the founder’s personal influence to 
the commonplace circumstances of everyday 
life. The time of transition during which a 
society settles into a legal structure and the 
spirit becomes rule and custom, is fraught 
with danger. Experience has taught that, 
while institutionalization can preserve, it 
can also kill the spirit. The first official head 
of an Order, therefore, is of supreme impor- 
tance. In this respect the Society of Jesus 
was singularly fortunate. Laynez, its first 
official “General, safely guided the Society 
from the stage of inspiration to that of every- 
day practicality. There is no break in the 
Ignatian traditions, but complete continuity 
exists between the administration of the 
founder and his successor. Of course, this is 
primarily due to the original constitution 
worked out in great detail by St. Ignatius, 
but it must also in no small measure be 
placed to the credit of Laynez, who indubit- 
ably was an organizer and administrator of 
quite exceptional ability. 

The biography which we owe to the pen of 
Father Fichter shows us the man in his mani- 
fold activities. The life of the great Jesuit, 
who set his mark on ecclesiastical history and 
made his influence felt in theological teaching, 
was crowded with works of every kind. His 
name is associated with the mighty reform 
movement that swept the Church at this 


1 James Laynez Jesuit. By Joseph H. 
— S.J. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.). 


time; he played a prominent part at the 
Council of Trent; in fact, there was little 
going on in the Church during the turbulent 
period in which his days were cast wherewith 
he was not in some manner identified. With 
difficulty he escaped the Red Hat. Strongly 
opposed to nepotism, he refused to do any- 
thing for the promotion of a relative in whose 
behalf he had been approached. With his 
brother, a member of the Society, he dealt 
rather sternly. The contrast between the 
two brothers is both intriguing and instruc- 
tive. The brother Christopher, not unlike 
James in ability, energy, idealism and zeal, 
lacked stability of character and singleness 
of purpose, a circumstance which foreordained 
him to failure. Even Loyola himself, an un- 
surpassed director of men, could accomplish 
nothing with the high-minded but inconstant 
youth. Not only with affairs of moment did 
Laynez concern himself; he stooped when 
it was necessary to deal with matters seem- 
ingly small and trivial; thus, to stem the 
wave of moral laxity that invaded the cities 
he wrote a treatise on improper dress and the 
abuse of cosmetics. All in all, the tone of the 
treatise is restrained and sane, though some 
of the things said might evoke a smile in our 
days of sophistication. One thing, however, 
the treatise proves, namely, that the good 
old days were not so different from our own, 
and that the problems with which the moralist 
has to grapple femain the same throughout 
the ages. There are many other interesting 
items that might profitably be mentioned, 
but the few samples which we have given are 
sufficient to indicate that the book is not dry 
and dull but possesses much human interest. 
Measured by the standards of our age 
which boasts of its efficiency, Laynez would 
not be reduced in stature but prove of heroic 
proportions; this being so, his biography, 
well written and readable as it is, will become 

a source of inspiration. 
CHARLES BRUERL, PH.D. 


Biographies.—‘‘No Shadow of Turning,” 
by Katherine Burton, is the biography of a 
famous, learned and saintly Passionist, 
Father Fidelis of the Cross. His long and 
varied life, narrated with literary charm, is 
bound to provoke interest in this book. 
Father Fidelis, born in a highly respected 
ministerial family and grandson of Chancellor 


1 Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York City. 
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of New York (famous for his law commen- 
taries), received his elementary education in 
New England, and made his advanced studies 
in Europe with the view of entering the minis- 
try. Still very young, he became widely 
known as James Kent Stone, the President of 
Kenyon and later of Hobart College. It was 
during his tenancy at Howard that he turned 
towards the Church, which he entered 
shortly after resigning his office in 1860. 
The reasons for his conversion he explained 


in his famous book, ““The Invitation Heeded,”’ - 


which appeared some years later. Instead of 
finding a retired and peaceful life, he was sur- 
rounded by problems and became more and 
more active. His wife’s death opened his 
way to the priesthood, but his three young 
daughters had to be provided for. Meanwhile 
he joined the Paulist Fathers; but after the 
children were adopted by a Catholic family, 
he entered the Congregation of the Passion- 
ists, in which he died after celebrating the 
golden jubilee of his profession. The author 
describes succirictly but interestingly her sub- 
ject’s travels and labors as missionary and 
official of the Congregation, especially in 
South and North America and in Rome. 
Mrs. Burton, herself a convert, is already 
generally known as a good writer. One of 
her lucky traits seems to be to gain access to 
source material not easily at the disposal of 
others. The book is very recommendable, 
although the frequent omission of the year 
after dates mentioned makes it laborious to 
find, e.g., the exact year of birth and death. 
“Margaret Brent—Adventurer,” by Dor- 
othy Fremont Grant,? is not a biography in 
the strict sense, but an historical novel deal- 
ing with a part of the life of Miss Brent com- 
prising her voyage from England to Maryland 
and her adventures in the colony of Cecilius 
Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, prior to her de- 
parture to Virginia across the Potomac. 
Owing to the scarcity of surviving docu- 
ments, many details had to be reconstructed 
and some events moved from their chrono- 
logical order. Hence, the author definitely 
states that the book is not history, but fiction. 
It is a good novel, well-written, and the 
reader’s interest never sags. It gives a clear 
idea of what the first Catholic settlers on our 
Eastern shore had to endure for their Faith. 
In Maryland their lot was made very bitter 
by dissensions and scheming within the 
colony, and by the neglect of an absentee 


2? Longmans, Green and Co. 


nobleman who knew nothing about what was 
going on across the ocean. It is,a narrative, 
fine but tragic. 

“Sister Helen,’’ by Rev. Joseph R. Maciu- 
lionis, M.I.C.,* is not so much a biography of 
the person furnishing the title the book bears, 
as an autobiography of its author. What is 
said about the life of Sister Helen could be 
stated in a small pamphlet. The book of 210 
pages was written seemingly in thanksgiving 
for Sister Helen’s influence upon the author’s 
religious and priestly vocation and in the 
hope of promoting the cause for Sister Helen’s 
beatification. This explains the enthusiasm 
of the author, which of course is indispensable 
in a matter like this. Incidentally the book 
contains interesting information about the 
Lithuanian people, their immigration to the 
United States, their establishment of par- 
ishes and parochial schools and especially 
about the founding and rapid increase of 
the Lithuanian American Sisters of St. 
Casimir. The book is of particular interest for 
readers of Lithuanian descent, and ought to 
do much good in arousing vocations for the 
Religious life and the priesthood. 

“Warrier in White’’ is the first biography 
in English of Blessed John Masias, a lay 
brother in the Order of Preachers, who was 
born in Spain and died in Lima, Peru.4 The 
author, Mary Fabian Windeatt, is a good 
story-teller, and this her latest book, intended 
for younger readers, will delight all who are 
still young in spirit, regardless of age. 

For the very young Sister Mary Jean 
Dorcy, O.P., has written and illustrated a 
charming little book with the title of ‘“Mary, 
Our Mother.’> The ten full-page silhouette 
illustrations are beautiful, and the text ex- 
plaining Mary’s life and mysteries and add- 
ing some practical application is well written. 

KiILiaAn J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 

3 Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


4 Sheed & Ward. 
5 Sheed & Ward. 


Mental Prayer.—It is not often that a 
book gives so much satisfaction as Fr. Eugene 
Boylan’s work on mental prayer has given 
this reviewer. Fr. Boylan writes on a highly 
important matter that is of benefit to all 
priests, Religious and the laity. Despite 
many big books on the subject, mental 
prayer is still a mystery to a great many 

1 Difficulties in Mental Prayer. By Father 


M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. (M. H. Gill 
and Son, Dublin). 
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people. If ever we wish to have more saints 
and to direct them in the way of prayer, we 
must make things clear to them in regard to 
higher prayer. This implies that we priests 
must be men of prayer. Fr. Boylan’s work 
should be a great help to many in this regard. 
He writes: ‘Despite the title of this work, 
it is not a scientific. analysis or a classified 
catalogue of the various difficulties that may 
arise in prayer, with a complete practical 
solution of each one appended in its proper 
place. Its purpose is rather to discuss the 
nature and ways of prayer, not with scientific 
objectivity, but from the point of view of the 
individual, looking at it as it appears to him. 
In this way it is hoped to put the soul in 
position to deal with most of its own difficul- 
ties. Further, the primary purpose is not so 
much to instruct the reader as to encourage 
him to press on in prayer, and to induce him 
to seek further information from the works of 
more competent pens. That is why the 
treatment is so condensed; so much so, that 
it will need a second reading to extract all we 
have tried to say’”’ (p. x). 


The book’s twenty-one chapters abound in 
practical hints for making progress in the 


spiritual life and especially in prayer. Some 
excerpts will show the striking and profound 
nature of this work. “When Our Saviour 
rose from the dead, He had taken on Himself, 
and triumphed over, every possible obstacle, 
in our past, in our future, in ourselves, or in 
surroundings, which might interfere with our 
holiness. The agony that broke His Sacred 
Heart in the garden was the thought that, 
after He had done and suffered so much—far 
more than was ever necessary—for our holi- 
ness, we should render His Blood useless by 
our cowardice and by our failure to believe in 
Him and to trust in Him. ... We must, in 
fact, fill up the things that are wanting in the 
Resurrection of Christ in His Body—in our- 
selves by letting Him rise in us through our 
holiness” (pp. xiii-xiv). Can anyone refuse 
to lead a “‘risen life” after considering these 
truths? They are an encouragement, not 
only to study this book, but to make earnest 
effort in prayer. Fr. Boylan gets down to 
rock bottom and talks plainly about our dif- 
ficulties in prayer. Thus, he speaks of the 
sources of these difficulties in Chapter V. 


Meditation manuals and methods, public: 


reading of meditations, overwork, and the 
honest fact that souls are advanced beyond 
meditation and do not realize it—these are 


"illusions. 


some of the difficulties we must face. Resig- 
nation and fidelity to grace and to duty are 
prime requisites for advancing in prayer. 


Every chapter of this book is short and 
pithy. We single out, however, Chapter 
IX, on “Goodness of Life,” as being perhaps 
the most important for many people. There 
the experienced author shows that, unless a 
person really strives to be good and detached, 
he cannot make progress in prayer. In this 
connection many persons labor under great 
This chapter ought to be printed 
in bold type or in italics—or somehow made 
to stand out prominently—because it is of the 
greatest importance. Only too often we see 
that priests, Religious and lay folk erect 
impediments to the action of higher grace, 
and then wonder why they do not make 
progress in prayer. Fr. Boylan writes: 
“Prayer will not develop unless the soul is 
advancing towards the fourfold purity of 
conscience, of heart, of mind, and of action” 
(p. 41). These are the “four freedoms” for 
which one must strive with God’s grace. If 
one is careless in these serious matters, it is 
impossible for one to get far in prayer. De- 
liberate habits of sin, deliberate venial sins, 
infringements of rule, and sins against charity 
keep out God’s light. Unless a person firmly 
resolves to have done with deliberate venial 
sins, he is not on the straight road to higher 
prayer. There will, of course, still be sins at 
times through frailty or carelessness, but the 
general disposition of one’s will must be 
against every and all sin. Purity of heart in 
freedom from creatures (whether persons, 
places or things) is equally important. 
Thoughts and memories must be under con- 
trol, and thus one gradually builds up “a 
continual recollection of God” (p. 43). We 
must bring emotions and imagination under 
subjection and possess our souls in peace if we 
would be men of prayer. Purity of action 
regards the motives and intentions that 
prompt us to act. Christ must increase in 
us and we must decrease. A person who does 
not strive to think as Christ thinks, and to 
love and will as He loves and wills, is not 
sincerely “‘seeking the face of the God of 
Jacob.” Fr. Boylan encourages us in these 
words: “Perfection of this fourfold purity is 
not required for progress in prayer, for such 
perfection is synonymous with sanctity; we 
must, however, continually strive towards 
these dispositions of purity. ... There is, 
however, no limit to God’s goodness, and it is 
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at this stage that He is accustomed to inter- 
vene..... He acts through His special provi- 
dence, and in a short time He has advanced 
us beyond all expectation. But He demands 
that we do our part” (p. 44). 

It seems to this reviewer that, if this 
chapter were sincerely put into practice, 
most of our difficulties in prayer would clear 
up by themselves, because, after ail, each of 
us with his pride and self-love is his greatest 
difficulty! Once this chapter is understood, 
the rest of the book is merely a matter of con- 
sequence, and of perseverance in good and in 
the practice of prayer. The book is filled with 
excellent advice, and it breathes a spirit of 
understanding not often found in books on 
prayer. The author is spiritually mature and 
shares his life-time experiences in prayer with 
us. 

This is an exquisite book that should prove 
a light to many souls. It will help people to 
come to union with God in high prayer, no 
matter what their station or duties in life. 
CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


Newman’s Theology.—Although Cardinal 
Newman was not a systematic theologian, 
nearly all his works were colored by his theo- 


logical reflections and opinions. To the lit- 
erature on faith, particularly, he made a 
sovereign contribution. He invested apolo- 
getics with the highest dignity and lustre, 
placing under tribute all the forms and re- 
sources of the literary art. Like Chesterton, 
he saw that he was, first of all, confronted 
with a state of mind or mood which called 
for psychological and literary treatment as 
well as dialectical skill. Hence the subtlety 
and circuitousness of his apologetical method, 
the elaborate illustrations, emotional glow 
and rhetorical emphasis, which led Kingsley 
to think him disingenuous, and which has 
made the blunt text-book theologian look 
askance. The author of the “Essay on De- 
velopment” is not to be dismissed as incon- 
sequential in the theological field, and so it 
is gratifying to have Dr. Benard’s sympathetic 
study of Newman as a theologian.! 

When the Red Hat was conferred on him 
by Leo XIII, Newman is said to have ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Now the cloud is lifted from me 
forever!” Two works of his, in particular, 
produced this cloud of suspicion regarding 


14 Preface to Newman’s Theology. By 


Edmond D. Benard (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 1945) 


his orthodoxy, the “Grammar of Assent” 
and the “Essay on Development.’ The 
Modernists had seized on both and warped 
them to their own uses, in quest of a respec- 
table paternity. The Devil quoted Scripture 
with just enough modulation to make it serve 
his purpose. But Leo XIII (and Pius X 
afterwards) was not deceived. Newman was 
saved from dying under a cloud by the superb 
integrity and transparent honesty of the man, 
by his vehement scorn for undogmatic reli- 
gion, and by his hearty deference to church 
authority. 

Dr. Benard, of the Theological Faculty at 
Catholic University, takes Loisy’s and Tyr- 
rell’s misinterpretations of the “Essay on 
Development”’ and shows how disingenuous 
and unwarranted they were. Newman wrote 
the work to champion dogma, not to scuttle 
it. He did not intend an objective develop- 
ment of dogma, an addition to or transforma- 
tion of the original deposit, but only its ex- 
plicitation and fuller comprehension in the 
consciousness of the faithful. In the ““Apolo- 
gia’’ Newman wrote: “Dogma has been the 
fundamental principle of my religion: I 
know no other religion; I cannot enter into 
the idea of any other sort of religion; religion, 
as a mere sentiment, is to me a dream and a 
mockery.”’ Such a man was worlds away 
from the immanentism and subjectivism of 
the Modernists. By subjecting Newman’s 
theory of development to the searching light 
of Tyrrell’s criticism, Dr. Benard makes its 
true meaning stand out more clearly and dis- 
tinctly. 

The “Grammar of Assent’’ set out to prove 
that the man in the street—though the classic 
proofs for God’s existence would only be- 
wilder him and textbook apologetics leave 
him cold—can nevertheless be certain of 
Christian truth. It is a masterpiece of intui- 
tive psychology, and has no peer as a de- 
scription of the popular, practical, and per- 
sonal evidence of Christianity. But the 
Modernists, Loisy especially, impunged its 
orthodoxy by their patronage. Dr. Benard 
has effectually removed that barnacle. His 
discussion here is necessarily intricate and 
involved, and cannot be gone into, with the 
paper shortage what it is. 

In the first part of the book the author 
erects a set of principles for the right interpre- 
tation of Newman’s works. With these in 
mind, it is easy to follow him later when he 
criticizes the outstanding objections to New- 
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man’s theological thought. This is a preface 
or introduction to Newman the theologian, 
and not a detailed and comprehensive survey 
of his theological opinions. It is an able 
work, and should command attention, for 
Newman has still much to teach the modern 
apologist. There is a neat biographical 
sketch, an uninflated bibliography, and an 
index. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Recent Historical and Social Works.— 
“Social Message of the Early Church Fath- 
ers,” by Igino Giordani,! gives evidence of 
great industry as well as extensive research. 
The translation by Dr. Alba I. Zitsamia is 
fair. Much of the practical usefulness of a 
book of this type depends on its plan and ar- 
rangement, and in the selection of both the 
author was fortunate. After describing the 
conditions existing within the Church and 
the Roman Empire during the second century, 
the attempted reconciliation of Christian and 
Classical thought, and furnishing particulars 
about the Apostolic Fathers and the Apolo- 
gists, the author treats social problems the- 
matically in Chapters iii-xii. The problems 
treated are: Culture, Art, Spectacles, 
Church and State, Rights of Christians, Or- 
ganized Christianity, Civics, Education, 
Social Family Relations, Wealth, Labor and 
Solidarity. The last chapter deals with 
heretical ideologies, and a chronology, bibli- 
ography and index complete the 365 large 
pages. The present volume is the third of a 
series of which “The Social Message of Jesus” 
was the first, and ““The Social Message of the 
Apostles” will be the third volume. The 
topics treated in,the book are fundamentally 
the same problems as plague us to-day. The 
quotations from the Fathers and their evalua- 


1 St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 





tion are apt. The whole is enlightening, and 
proves that there is really nothing entirely 
new in human affairs. No doubt, this volume 
will receive the same enthusiastic reception 
as its predecessor. It is of interest to all 
classes of educated readers. 

“Church History in the Light of the Saints,” 
by the Rev. Joseph A. Dunney,? is not a text- 
book nor a church history in the strict sense 
of the word. Its outstanding feature is the 
manner in which the author weaves historical 
events around a Saint of a particular cen- 
tury. The Saints chosen are: Sts. Peter, 
Anthony of the Desert, Justin the Apologist, 
Jerome, Patrick, Benedict, Columban, Boni- 
face, Ansgar, Bernard of Menthon, Edward 
the Confessor, Bernard of Clairvaux, Thomas 
Aquinas, Catherine of Siena, Joan of Arc, 
Ignatius of Loyola, John Baptist de la Salle, 
John Baptist di Rossi, John Baptist Vianney, 
Rose of Lima, and Isaac Jogues. Evidently 
not all the Saints were selected because they 
wielded the greatest influence over their 
contemporaries, but primarily to permit the 
author to cover the widest physical terrain 
and to bring greater satisfaction to English 
readers. From this standpoint, there were 
good reasons for all the selections. Naturally, 
there were also some difficulties to overcome. 
The author tries to solve them in part by 
placing a chronological table at the head of 
each chapter covering a century. Still, 
many things had to be passed over as outside 
the scope of the author, because even 464 
pages could not furnish space for the discus- 
sion of everything important. As it is, the 
volume makes interesting reading, and at the 
same time imparts useful information not 
generally known to Catholics. For this rea- 
son it deserves a place in every library. 

Kivian J. Hennrica, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


2 The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 








